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The GI View of ROK 
UNW has received numerous letters 
from American GIs in Korea ques- 
tioning the proposal that ROK troops 
assume greater responsibility for the 
conduct of the war. One of them is 
published in part below: 

Can the Korean government afford 
to increase the size of its army? 
That 


the worst 


government now stands amidst 
I have ever wit 
that 
continued loans and other types of 


aid from the US and the UN it could 


not even collect enough taxes to cover 


inflation 


nessed and it seems without 


the cost of governmental operations, 
let alone that of supporting a larger 
army. 

Certainly the Korean government 
can supply the men, Everywhere one 
goes in or around the city of Pusan 
one can see jobless, homeless men of 
draft age. The real problem is how to 
get these men into the Army, because 
the Korean Army offers less enticement 
than a stockyard sewer. Perhaps the 
problem would be less if, we raised 
the general conditions of the Korean 
Army. At present when the rok Army 
sends out a draft call there is a mass 
exodus to the nearest hills, and there 
the men stay until it is safe to return 
home—usually about a month. 

Why do men dislike the 
Army? Not they feat 
look at the commendable actions of 
the front. 
With proper training they are fear 


these 
because war; 


several ROK units now at 
less and efficient fighters. The reason 
is an economic one: a private’s pay in 
the Rok Army is somewhere near the 
rate of 3000 won (fifty cents) a month. 
This is approximately what it takes 
to buy one average Korean meal. 
There are no family allowances, no 
bonuses, no GI Bill of Rights, and 
practically no Veteran’s Administra- 
tion. Amputee veterans may be seen 
everywhere selling pencils, usually di 
verted from US Army supplies. A few 
veterans’ organizations salvage empty 


beer cans from the various UN Forces 


make 


buttons, coal-oil lamps o1 commercial 


canteens and toys, uniform 
containers from them for resale. 
Korean economy is such that it de 
mands at least four members of the 
family to be wage earners so that all 
may live. When one wage earner is 
drafted it is felt equally hard by all 
the family. Th “mama-sahn” usually 
straps her youngest baby (one of the 
prime crops in Korea) on her back 
and goes to work sweeping the streets 
of the nearest US Army installation, 
earning hardly a third of what the 
former wage earner did. This is of 
little comfort to the 
soldier, and he often deserts. 
US Army, Korea 
CPL. R. V. 
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The Oracle at Delphi 

Our “Oracle Club” is now 56 years 
old. I was one of the first members 
and wrote the first paper. With the 
help of UN World’s material I recent 
ly made a speech before the Club 
composed of lawyers, teachers, busi 
ness people — trying to present a fai 
and true picture of the United Nations 
[ was pleased with the response, but 
surprised that so few had previously 
Some “Really 
I had not thought about it,” and “I 


been interested. said, 
did not know they had so many lines 
of work.” They, and most everyone 
we meet, have not known about the 
whole plan for the betterment of man- 
kind around the world. 
Delphi, Indiana DELLA F, BOWEN 
In Union There Is Strength 

“The Businessman’s Revolution” by 
Elliott (UNW Nov. ’°52) 
states: “When twentieth-century men’s 


Haynes 


drive for equality, freedom, and social 
communion in their working life is 
frustrated, they turn necessarily to 
trade union political activity, or jeint 
labor-capital management (codeter- 
mination) — or to communism.” 

This is undoubtedly true, But no 


plan from the top down, no matter 
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By A. H. FELLER 


A. H. Feller has served as General 
Counsel to the United Nations 
since the momentous days of the 
San Francisco Conference. Here, 
in realistic and positive terms, is 
his appraisal of the ways in which 
the U.N. has grown and developed 
since that time, of the progress 
we have already made toward 
world unity, and cf the tread we 
must now follow toward ultimate 
world peace. $2.50 
At all bookstores 
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the world 
answer for your 
CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 


"Spare us, Good Lord, 
in these great times 
from trivial Christmas Cards.” 


If that’s your prayer too, send for 
these U.N. cards. Inside is Tenny- 
son's quote from “Golden Year.” 
10c each postpaid. Rush order to 
United World Federalists, 1380 
Bush Street, San Francisco. 

‘ for support and development of the 
United Nations into a world federal gov- 


ernment with limited powers, adequote to 
cssure peace 








how well worked out, can satisfy men’s 
drive for partic ipation from the bottom 
up. The best way to fulfill man’s desire 
for democratic participation in their 
working lives is precisely through 
union political activity and a union 
say in management 

New York, N.Y. nicHarp A. GIVENS 


Fair View of the Fair Sex 

1 was pleased to read “Widows of 
the Lost Generation” by Leo Lania 
(UNW Oct. ‘52 I, myself, kno 
France and Germany very compr 
hensively, and believe that Lania has 
exposed the essentialities of the pres 
ent female generation in the two coun 
tries with a brilliant and worldly 
ipproach to the aspects governing 
social behavior of today’s women. 


Hollywood, Calif 


FLIO ROMANO 


{pproval 

I write to welcome UNW’s new 
editor, Mr. Tibor Koeves, having just 
read his signed editorial “The Next 
Hundred Years” (November, 1952 

The friends, chiefly in America and 
a few abroad, to whom I send Christ 
mas greetings add up to about 100 
This is what I want very much to do 
obtain from UN World 100 reprints 
of this packed-with-meaning editorial 
so that I can fold and tuck them into 
the envelope with my Christmas greet 
ing. My friends must read this bril 
liant presentation of the facts of life 
They need to be told—and how much 
energy Mr. Koeves saves me! I wisli 
he could be editor of all the magazines 
in America to help readers face the 
truth. His editorial should be offered 
as a mniling piece to thousands of 
his friends, so they can reach thou 
sands of their friends who may not be 
reading UN World 
Washington, D.C 


MRS. HENRIETTA VAN NOY 


PICTURE CREDITS: 

Cover: George Rodger Magnum 
Pages 14-15: Sovfoto; Pages 17-19 
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Page 45: UNPhoto; Pages 47-50: UN 
Photo; Pages 52-55: Swedish Tourist 
lraffic Assn.; Page 57: Viking Press 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


On page 35 of this issue of Unrrep Nations Worxp you will find 
an account by Jinx Witherspoon of her visit with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in the jungle remoteness of Lambaréné, French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

When we decided to publish the story of this revered human- 
itarian we felt that it would be incomplete without an intimate, 
personal description of the setting in which he worked. 

But where to obtain such a description? After lengthy search, 
one of our editors finally discovered an article by Miss Witherspoon, 
mentioning a trip to Lambaréné, in a German reprint magazine, The 
article had originally appeared in The Outspan, a monthly pub- 
lished in Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

A cable immediately went out to Bloemfontein and The Out- 
span, asking Miss Witherspoon 
to write the piece we had in 
mind. The next day the answer 
came back: Miss Witherspoon 
was a British writer who could 
be reached in London, A sec- 
ond cable was hastily dispatched 
to the British capital. We re 
ceived no reply until 48 hours 
later when the telephone of om 
Editor rang. It was Miss Wither 
spoon on the wire — calling 
from New York City. She had 
just arrived and found our cables 
at the desk of her hotel. 

Miss Witherspoon's vivid report fills but one page of this mag- 


Pony 


Witherspoon and Schweitzer 


azine. Nevertheless, | thought you might be interested in learning 
how much planning, detail work — and luck — go into assembling 
the material for even one page of a publication like ours. 


On the night of November 4, immediately after Governor Steven- 
son conceded, the Voice of America began broadcasting the news 
of General Eisenhower's victory in scores of languages. Since it 
was found especially important to present the views of the President- 
elect on international problems to the world at large, the Voice 
of America put on the air a special statement by General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on his concept of the UN and of America’s place in 
the world organization. It was the statement which Mr. Eisenhower 
wrote for the readers of this magazine and which we printed in 
our November, 1952 issue 


An unusual article is scheduled to be one of the main features of 
our January issue — an article which is expected by all of us with 
more than just professional interest. It is being written exclusively 
for this magazine by the man whom many consider the greatest 
living philosopher Bertrand Russell. It is called “How To Be 
Happy in 1953” and all of us here are confident that it will be en 
jovable and illuminating reading for our subscribers — and also fon 


Kor So ftp 


us, personally. 
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The State of the 


Beyond the News 


\ CHALLENGE of historic dimen 
[ sions confronts the United 
States and the lands of Western 
Europe as they prepare for the full 
dress North Atlantic Treaty confe1 
ence in Paris this month. They can no 
longer limit their discussions to the 
least painful and most effective ways 
to continue the armament race with 
the Soviet Empire. They must be 
ready also to draw a_point-by-point 
blueprint of their minimum condi 
tions for a settlement of the dreary 
conflict between East and West. 

In drafting such a plan, the demo 
cratic world can have no_ illusions 
about Communist motives. The Nato 
military planners cannot relax; there 


can be no sacrifice of strength on 
scuttling of the defense program. But 
the North Atlantic nations must simul 
taneously build up—parallel to its 
military command—an interallied  ci- 
vilian general staff whose responsibility 
it is to conduct a dynamic political 
offensive. 

To adapt the phrase of Clausewitz 
politics must become the continuation 
of the cold war by other means. 

Britain’s Field Marshal Montgomery 
was groping for such a program when 
he suggested the creation of an allied 
directorate to coordinate the West’s 
propaganda, But he failed to realize 

a failure he shares, incidentally, with 
most of our civilian policy-makers— 
that propaganda cannot genuinely be 
coordinated unless it is based on a 
achion 


clearly-defined program _ of 


which itself has first been coordinated. 


That program is necessary to break 
what the cynics have begun to call 
the “cold peace,” but what can accur 
ately be termed only a hopeless stale 
mate. Neither unlimited rearmament 
nor an attempt to draw tighter the 
economic blockade around the Soviet 
orbit will force Stalin to capitulate. 
On the other hand, at the recent Con 
gress of Bolsheviks the Kremlin indi- 
cated its realization that any new mili 
tary move on its part would unleash 
the furies of World War III. Stalin is 
forced to base his policy on the as 
sumption that the coalition of democ 
racies will disintegrate. 

By outlining — now — a program of 
common action, the West can shatter 
Stalin’s illusion. At the same time, it 
can point a way out of the blind alley 
in which democracy finds itself. No 
one can predict with certainty that 
the Soviets will be wise enough to ac 
cept a sober, new outline for world 
peace. But the alternative to a political 
settlement is catastrophe. 


tr statesman who is convinced 
2 that he knows how and where 
to break the rigid chain of East-West 
stalemate is the venerable Winston 
Churchill. Britain’s Prime Minister, to 
whom a visit to Washington is no 
longer a novelty, is scheduled to be 
the first foreign chief of government 
to enjoy White House hospitality after 
Inauguration Day. 

However, Mr. Churchill’s will be 
considerably more than a social call 
Unrrep Nations Wortp has learned 
that one of his major purposes in 
meeting President Eisenhower with 
no delay is to press, with all his for 
midable forensic ability, for a far- 
reaching review of the democracies’ 
world-trade policies. 

The Conservative leader reportedly 
feels strongly that the time has 
come to relax the restrictions the 


US has sought to place on trade, First, 
Churchill will seek to persuade the new 
President that he must work to re 
move tariff barriers between the U. S. 
and its own Allies. Second, and even 
more emphatically, he will tell Eisen 
hower that a reopening of trade with 
the Communist East is a proper—an 
urgent—subject of exploration for the 
West’s Big Two and that he sees it as 
the first step out of the West's diplo 
matie blind alley. 

Churchill’s reputation is hardly one 
of “softness” toward Communism. Yet 
he feels that by offering liberal new 
trade agreements to the Soviet Empire 

while maintaining the ban on deal- 
ings in strategic items—two vital pur- 
poses could be served. 


e ; 
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lirst, although he concedes that 
such an agreement would be of eco- 
nomic advantage to the Soviet bloc, 
he insists it would profit the democra 
ies still more. Permitting Japan to 
frade with Red China would un 
Peking, but it 
would represent a signal victory for 
the Japanese in their struggle to re 
gain traditional markets and thus fight 


questionably benefit 


off economic paralysis. Similarly, by 
trading for timber, Polish 
coal, Rumanian oil and Hungarian 
meat, Britain, France, Belgium and 
Italy could build up dollar reserves 
and ease the social tension on which 
Communism in those countries thrives. 

Second, and more acutely important 
at this moment in history, it would 
provide a base on which diplomatic 
discussion of the broader array of 
world problems might be built. Of 


Russian 


4 
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all men, Churchill is perhaps the least 
prone to illusion of Soviet tractability 
Nevertheless, he feels the time has 
come to begin a new attempt to bar 
gain with the Kremlin for world peace 

and he maintains that it is on the 
question of trade that the first bar 
gains can be most profitably struck 


HE new Diplomatic Yearbook ot 
WT te USSR shows that virtually 
none of the leading Soviet diplomats is 
of proletarian origin or has ever 
worked in a factory or a kolkhoz. Men 
like Gromyko, Malik, Panyushkin, all 
received an academic education and 
were university professors before be 
ing assigned to their present posts 


Only Comrade Zarubin, new ambas 
sador in Washington, can be rated a 
self-made man, having started as an 
errand boy before entering the army 
as a private. Today all future Russian 
diplomats are trained in the Superior 
Diplomatic College, the Institute for 
Diplomatic and Consular Employes, 
and the Institute for International Re 
lations in Moscow 


rywe British manual for servicing 
15-cm. guns was revised when 


the showing of a training film re 
vealed that Gunner No. 6 stood smart 
ly at attention throughout the whole 
exercise without performing a single 
After lengthy 
puzzled staff officers finally found a 


operation. inquiries 
veteran of the Boer War who could 
explain the function of G-6; he re 
membered that G-6, at that time, used 
to hold the horses 


* 


FPNBERE are now 21,974 Jews liv- 
ah. in Western Germany and 
West Berlin, the official 1952 Sta 
tistical Yearbook of the Bonn Repub 
lic reports. In 1925, when the last 
pre-Hitler census was taken, there 
were 584,379 Jews living in the Ger 


man Reich, 
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kt the refrain of a Voodoo chant 
4 the “Mau Mau” run 
through a series of grim dispatches 
from Kenya in British East Africa. 
Mau Mau (“The Hidden Ones”) is 
the name of a secret society among 


words 


the Kikuyu tribe which has pledged 
itself with blood rituals and midnight 
oaths to drive the white man from 
Kenya 

The Mau Mau’s method is terror by 
night. Dead dogs have been left on 
church altars and repellent charms 
nailed to the gates of white homes 
White settlers, “pro-white” natives, 
even Kikuyu chiefs like the powerful 
Waruhiu, a Christian who opposed the 
Mau Mau, have been murdered and 
mutilated. By November, Mau Mau 
killings numbered 45 and had brought 
to Kenya, in quick succession, a Bri 
tish cruiser, a battalion of troops and 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton. 

Mr. Lyttelton may find it significant 
that the savage outburst occurred, not 
among the more primitive tribes, but 
amoug the Kenya blacks who have 
the most direct, and unfortunate, con 
tact with the white man—the Kikuyu 

Who are the Kikuyu? They are a 
rather small, wiry people of Bantu 
stock with a definite bent for agri- 
culture. About 125 vears ago, they 
drifted southward from the slopes of 
Mt. Kenya to their present home in 
the central highlands, then densely 
wooded and lightly occupied by a 
tribe of forest hunters, the Wander 
obo. The Wanderobo willingly sold 
their forests to the Kikuyu for catth 
These pioneers were faced with the 
problem of too much land to clear 
by themselves. So thev sold land 
grants ‘out of their holdings to later 
waves of Kikuyu under the Gethaka 
a system of individual, rather than 
communal, land-holding unusual in 
Africa. The Kikuyu farmers settled 
down to the laborious task of clearing 
the land of trees. 

Since the Kikuvu domain was al 
ready cleared, and located in the 
cool, healthy highlands, it was emin 
ently desirable to the white man when 
he arrived around the turn of the 
century. So the government forced the 
Kikuyu to sell their improved farm 
land to the whites, often for less than 
thev had paid the Wanderobo! The 
elaborate Gethaka titles were ignored 
Although the Jand belonged to heredi- 
tary trustees of the tribe, the trifling 


payment usually was given to the 


Gethaka-holder, or occupier of the 


land. Kikuyu claims for damage frou 
this mess were still being argued in 
the middle 1930s 

Meanwhile the Kikuyu were con 
fined to a tribal reserve, cheek-by 
jowl with the whites who had dis 
possessed them. The Kikuyu Reserve 
begins about 10 miles outside the 
Nairobi, and borders — the 
Aberdares, a district of many whit 


capital, 


farms. An ever-growing number of 
Kikuyu (now estimated at 600,000) 
are trying to live on the congested 
reserve Which amounts to only 1,400 
badly eroded square miles 

Around the reserve are thousands 
of acres of white-owned land, much 
of it acquired merely for speculation 
and now lying idle. But the whites 
resist enlarging the native reserve at 
their expense on principle, and also 
because the smaller the reserve, the 
more pressure on the natives to leave 
it and work for low wages on the big 
white estates. As a result, about 250, 
000 Kikuyu are forced to live outside 
the reserve, where they provide squat 
ter labor for the whites and slum 
dwellers for Nairobi 

Because of their economic plight 
the Kikuyu are a tense and _ restless 
people. The heavy work of farming 
is done by the women, leaving the 
men—no longer warriors—plenty — of 
time for brooding, and politics. They 
provide most of the 100,000 members 
of the Kenva African Union 


Jomo Kenvatta, and vice 


whose 


president 


Wiel 


president have been charged with 
complicity in the Mau Mau, and 
irrested 

In the 1940s, some of the Kikuyu 
also erupted in “The Men of God 
i fanatic religious cult which mixed 
pagan witcheraft with Christian mis 
sion teachings, particularly the violent 
chosen people’ doctrines of the Old 
lestament. The “Men” made frenzied 
attacks on missionaries and murdered 
several white police officials, What is 
new about the Mau Mau is its organ 
ization and scope and its return to 
primitive Africa, to the terrorism of 
the witchdoctor and the Leopard Men 


for a method of political action. 





W E WERE interested in the analysts 
of the US presidential election 
that the diplomatic representative o! 
one of our British Commonwealth 
Allies made shortly after the returns 
were in: he knows this country well 
and we believe his observations are 
worth recording. 

“People in the US voted for the 
simplification of their problems,” he 
summarized 

He explained that, in’ his view 
the magnitude and diversity of Amer 
ica’s current problems were just too 
much for the average voter. The whole 
bleak world picture was a nightmare 
to him — perhaps because the Truman 
Administration had inadequately edu 
cated the citizens in the basic assump 
tions of American foreign policy and 
its moral, economic and political aims 

Given this situation, General Eisen 
hower and his Republican supporters 
implied effectively that the new ad 
ministration would cut through polit 
ical subtlety and attack the majo 
problems frontally. 

This is why Eisenhower's promise 
to go to Korea evoked such an enthus 
iastic response. It is also why Senator 
Me( larthy met with such success when 
he shouted that a Communist con 
spiracy sabotaged American foreign 
policy and implied that when the State 
Department was cleaned up most of 
America’s troubles in the world would 
be over. 

Such simplification offered a glaring 
contradiction to Governor Stevenson's 
reiteration — intellectually admirable 
perhaps, but politically unsatisfying 
that there were “no easy solutions” to 
the United States’ problems. 

The diplomat emphasized that there 
were vast differences between Mc¢ 
Carthy and General Eisenhower. But 
the fact remains, he said, that the 
general, a man of action, seemed to 
millions of worried people — better 
qualified to do something about the 
basie problems of a world in turmoil 

seemed more the man who could 
cut through the complications and take 
action dramatically, effectively, in a 
way that could be understood by all 


y installing itself in Luxembourg, 
B the High Authority of the steel 
coal pool reduced unemployment in 
the Grand Duchy by 12.5%. In fact, 
the night watchman hired to guard 
its offices was one of the eight jobless 


persons in the country. 








Inside Story 


ATICAN finances have long been something of a mystery, but Unrrep 

Nations Worvp has now obtained detailed information on the size 
and management of papal wealth from authoritative sources inside Vatican 
City. This intelligence reveals that the Holy See is not only one of the 
great spiritual forces on earth but a leading temporal power as well. 

(The Vatican state treasure should not be confused with the so-called 
“Church Patrimony,” which consists of mobile and immobile assets of 
the Catholic church all over the world, nor with the “Institute of Re 
ligious Works,” a modern investment bank run by Roman cardinals for 
the benefit of foreign Catholic laymen and religious orders such as the 
Jesuits or Dominicans. ) 

According to our sources, the Vatican state treasure amounts today 
to several billion dollars, mostly in the form of gold bullion. This enormous 
fortune is handled by Signor Bernardino Nogara, vice-president of the 
Commercial Bank of Italy, and a board of four directors, including the 
Marquis de Maillardoz, former director of the Swiss Credit Bank. They 
direct the “Amministratione Speciale,” located on St. Peter’s Square, which 
employs 20 bookkeepers and secretaries who correspond in 15 languages. 

Virtually none of the Pope’s riches is kept in the Vatican vaults. Part 
is invested in international stocks and bonds (mainly British titles) while 
the remainder, in the shape of gold ingots, has been deposited with the 
US Federal Reserve Bank. Like France, Italy and other sovereign states, 
the Vatican feels that its capital is safest in American strongboxes. More- 
over, most of the gold was acquired in the US which granted the Vatican 
a special price of $34 per ounce instead of the official rate of $35. 

Signor Nogara manages the papal fortune through the services of 
three world-famous banking firms: J. P. Morgan in New York City, 
Hambro in London and the Swiss Credit Bank in Zurich. All American 
operations are carried out by Morgan while the Swiss take care of 
transactions in Europe. Hambro gets less business from the Holy See 
since 1948 when the Pope used some of his pounds sterling to buy grain 
for occupied Germany on the Argentine market. This was not quite in 
keeping with British currency restrictions, so His Majesty’s Government 
no Jonger allows the Holy See to invest in British state titles. 

The creator of the Vatican treasure was Pope Benedict XV (1914-22). 
He established the rule that investments were not to be hampered by any 
political or religious considerations and himself put a lot of money into 
rurkish Empire securities. It was then that he first came in contact with 
Nogara who was head of the Istanbul branch of the Commercial Bank 
of Italy. When Nogara came home, Pope Pius XI (1922-39) appointed 
him his special representative, setting a Vatican precedent. Pius XI was 
an excellent business executive who understood the importance of a 
sound financial foundation for the Church. 

It was not until 1929, however that the Vatican state treasure was 
officially established. That year, Benito Mussolini paid the Vatican the 
sum of 1,750 million lira, as provided in the new concordat. Nogara 
was smart enough to invest most of it in America right away. He came 
in at the bottom, right after the crash, and was able to profit fully from 
the US recovery in the 30s. 

Today, the dividends from the Vatican treasure are so substantial that 
they not only pay all state expenses, but support relief, subsidies and other 
Catholic activities across the globe. Even so, there is usually a surplus that 
is reinvested to ensure capital growth. 

Pope Pius XII, who has no mind for money, has the fullest confidence 
in Nogara’s talents and never interferes with his operations. 

Since Nogara has little confidence in anything but~gold these days, 
his dealings are largely limited to arbitrage, trading gold bullion for 
gold coins, or vice versa, according to the fluctuations of the market. 
As he is a canny and unusually well-informed expert in this business, 
he has been able to add considerably to the treasure 











The State of the World 


moop of deep unquiet has set 
tled over delegates to the 60 
nation UN General Assembly. 

The majority of them fear that the 
recent American elections may spell 
a withdrawal, or a partial withdrawal, 
of the United States from effective 
world leadership. 

Speaking quietly and in confidence, 
these men of many nationalities point 
to the size and scope of the Eisen 
hower victory. They interpret it as a 
revolt against the frustrations, tensions 
and sacrifices that are the trade-mark 
of our age and which penetrate the 
American home with increasing im 
pact. The mass movement away from 
the Democrats, in their view, cannot 
be explained by anger at corruption 
inflation and other domestic issues 
alone. 

Specifically, these delegates fear 
that American support of and leader 
ship in the United Nations, as ex 
emplified in Korea, may now be s« 
riously impaired. To a man, they agree 
that this leadership to date has kept 
the world organization alive 

They fear that 
backing for economic aid to under 


American financial 


developed countries may all but van 
ish, 

Phey fear a weakening of America’s 
moral, economic and political support 
of great international projects which 
they believe are indispensable to the 
promotion of a peaceful and secure 
world, 

The « omparative qualities of Eisen 
hower and Stevenson have little to 
do with these anxieties, although the 
majority opinion among the delegates 
was pro-Stevenson With the perspec 
tive of outsiders, foreign diplomats 
long recognized that the mental and 
emotional exhaustion of the Ameri 
can public spelled a desire to turn 
away from the endless problems de 
riving from their position as the No 
1 nation in the West (as did UN 
World’s special issue, “The U.S.A 
and the World,” July, 1952). And 


thev were drawn to Governor Steven 
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son as a firm opponent of this trend 

But General Eisenhower is no quit 
ter cither, in the view of the delegates. 
He has thrown his personal support 
behind the UN (see special statement, 
UN World, November), has declared 
that American policy in Korea is the 
correct one, and given solemn assur 
ance that the United States will not 
turn its back on the world. 

What bothers the delegates is the 
profound division between the for 
ward-looking Eisenhower - Stevenson 
approach and the sentiment of the 
American public expressed so force 
fully on November 4. They wonder 
if any man could mobilize enough 
patience, fortitude and understanding 
in the American people to reenlist 
their support for leadership on th 
scale of the past seven years. 

As proof, delegates point to signs 
such as Elmo Roper’s election-eve poll 
of US opinion on Korea. According 
to this, less than one third of the 
entire country supports the continuing 
negotiations at Panmunjom. By at least 
a two-to-one majority, the American 
people want the Korean war extended 
even at the risk of a third world war 
And by the same majority, they would 
pull out of Korea entirely if extending 
the war is not practicable, leaving the 
South Koreans to deal with the Rus 


sians and Chinese alone. 


ESPITE Trygvie Lie’s suggestions 
D for shortening the General As 
sembly session, the odds against it 
are running 15-1 among the delegates 
Current feeling indicates that a spe 
cial session in January may be neces 


sarv, following a Christmas recess 


ORRIDOR comment during the first 
* weeks of the General Assembly 
chiefly concerned the Americans’ ap 
proach to the issue of Korea Diplo 
mats were particularly impressed by 
Secretary of State Acheson’s speech, 
two and three-quarter hours long, in 
viting the Political and Security Com 


mittee to consider “whether the 


aggressor really wants an armistice.” 
The atmosphere, as Acheson sat 
down to speak, was brittle with rumors 
that the American intended to unleash 
a verbal barrage on the Russians and 
end with a dramatic ultimatum for 
immediate peace or extended war. But 
as his quiet, sincer voice filled the 
Committee room, delegates sat back 
in pleasurable surprise. 

The Secretary of State, quite sim 
ply, was making an appeal to reason 
Eschewing angry denunciation he re 
viewed events in Korea from 1943 to 
the present documenting Soviet ob 
struction and aggresion with magnifi 
cent calm and thoroughness. Not un- 
til his last words died away did the 
240-odd delegates and alternates break 
the hushed silence—with a spontane 
ous burst of applause 

By his speech Acheson ensured the 
solidarity of peace loving countries in 
the face of a hypocritical agcressor. 


Not one of 


since by neutral countries for a Korean 


the proposals suggested 


armistice has abandoned the principle 
of voluntary repatnation of war pris 
mers, nor have any non-Communist 
nations criticized American conduct of 
the truce negotiations. 

\ world organization that unites 
free, like-minded peoples on explosive 
and divisive issues could conceivably 
capture the American public s imagi 
nation. But the public is uninformed 

Newspaper headlines announcing 
Acheson’s speech favorably screamed 

Acheson Threatens Bigger War.” An 
tagonistic headlines declared: “Amer 
icans Die and the UN Talks.” 

Meanwhile 


drama of unity and solidaritv was go 


unobserved, the real 
ing forward, following the Secretary 
of State’s gentle invitation: “Come 


now, and Jet us reason together.” 


hardheaded Dr. 


Tsiang, Chinese Am 


AST-THINKING, 
Tingfu F 
bassador to the UN, has approached 
recent Soviet proposals concerning a 
Korean truce with monumental cau 
tion. Not so slow, however, was his 





reaction to another conflagration closer 
at hand. When fire broke out near the 
ambassador’s chair in the Assembly’s 
Political and Security Committee— 
the Polish delegate was speaking—he 
promptly seized a pitcher of water 
and emptied it hurriedly on the flames. 
Reporters covering the meeting 
promptly dubbed it “the 
cease-fire in UN history.” 


| | APPIEST note of the month: 
i American private investment in 


underdeveloped countries will set a 


quickest 


new high this year. In the 18 months 
ending last June 30, Americans have 
already plowed almost $1 billion into 
these areas, with a surprisingly large 
proportion of it going into manufac 
turing and distributive industries, as 
opposed to the more traditional ex- 
tractive industries such as oi! and tin. 
In bringing this intelligence before 
the Assembly’s Economic and Finan- 
cial Committee, American economic 
wizard Isidor Lubin revealed that US 
investors can be wooed by foreign 
nations openly friendly to American 
capital; wooed, moreover, into indus 
tries the host nation is anxious to see 
established or strengthened. 


ss HE Seventh General Assembly 

‘Ta ill probably go down in history 
as the ‘Do-nothing Assembly’.” 

These words were spoken by an 
Asian diplomat as he stood gazing at 
the ultra-modernistic Assembly Hall, 
grateful for the abstract 
murals and slanting walls that would 


doubtless 


divert his attention during the long 
weeks ahead. And they were words 
echoed by numerous other delegates 
with equal annoyance in the past two 
weeks. 

The problem, of course, is the 
change in Administrations that will 
not take place until next January 20. 
Before that date there is little hope 
that the serious business before the 
United Nations can proceed 
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Debate will undoubtedly go forward 
on the Korean issue. Dean Acheson is 
still the Secretary of State and US 
policy is still US policy, not the policy 
of the Democratic Party alone. 

Eisenhower's proposed trip to Ko 
rea, however, is an effective stumbling 
block to UN action. Not until he re- 
turns will the world know for certain 
what line the Americans will take 
concerning the deadlocked truce nego- 
tiations and what it proposes to do 
about them. It does not matter that 
no real change is expected—or even 
thought possible. 

The questions of Tunisia, Morocco, 
and South Africa again must be held 
in abeyance. Recently, under the Tru- 
man administration, the United States 
weakened her support of her colonial- 
power allies and voted that the United 
Nations has jurisdiction over these 
problems. 

But perhaps the new leadership in 
Washington feels that we should re- 
affirm support of Britain and France, 
even if this means, as it would, neglect- 
ing the aspirations and complaints of 


dependent and minority peoples. 
Nobody knows. 

Finally, there are large problems 
United Nations General 


Assembly involving economic assist- 


before the 
ance to underdeveloped countries. 
Foremost among these are the pro 
posals for an International Finance 
Corporation and an International De- 
velopment Corporation. 

No conclusive debate on these mat- 
ters is possible before Eisenhower and 
his advisors make a number of large 
and fundamental policy decisions. For 
instance, how much aid can and should 
the United States continue to give to 
the world? How much of this will be 
military aid, how much economic? 

After the amount of economic aid is 
determined, how much of it will be 
channeled through the United Na- 
tions? Should the new administration 
insist on any major revisions in UN 
procedure in giving economic assist- 
ance? 

Only when these questions are an- 
swered, and not before, will the UN 
debates be worth the holding. 


TICKER TAPE... TICKER TAPE...TICKER TAPE... TICKER TAPE... 


SSEMBLY President Lester B. Pea 
| em asks Communist and capi 
talist worlds “to live together, if not 
on the basis of friendship, at least 
on that of mutual toleration and un- 
derstanding.” Present Assembly 
session most publicized in UN his 
tory: covered by 827 newsmen and 


women) from 43 countries—press, 396; 
radio, 132; photos, 139; newsreel and 
TV, 160. India, Norway and 
UN sign three-way agreement for 
technical assistance, first of its kind 
....UN Ad Hoc Political Committe 
approves resolution increasing aid to 


refugees wuo declares diphtheria 


can be almost completely controlled if 
70 percent of a nation’s children are 
inoculated, UN’s World Bank 
sends two-man mission to Japan to 
uppraise Japanese economy prelimi 
nary to possible loans... .. ILO to con- 
vene Latin American manpower con 
ference December 1 in Lima, Peru. 





The State of the World 


As top reporters see 1t 


What evidence do you find this Christmas that there is still good will, and that someday 


Irving De Witt Talmadge 
Scholastic Magazines, New York 
There was a 
saying in Israel] 
when I was there 
in 1948, that 
those who do not 
believe in mira 
cles are not real 
ists. Miracles have 
become a factor in international re 
lations. And one of these miracles is 
the persistent, albeit slow, growth of 
good will among some nations, amid 
the bitterness and strife that divides 
the world today. 

The year 1952, now drawing to a 
close, saw several notable evidences 
of such good will 

This spring, the “peace of reconcil 
ation” with Japan came into force. Fou 
the first time in modern history, the 
victors in a bitter war avoided am 
manifestation of revenge. They im 
posed none of the humiliations on the 
vanquished which in the past had so 
often bred new wars 

On October 1, 
unsupervised, 


Japan held her first 
post-occupation ele 
tion, The Japanese people did not 
turn against their former occupiers 
Overwhelmingly, they voted to cast 
their lot with the free nations of the 
world. 

In Europe this year, the Schuman 
Plan came into effect. Despite the 
prophets of doom, this dream has 
been translated into reality. France 
West Germany, Italy, and the Bene 
lux countries have pooled their coal 
and steel resources. The six nations 
are now drafting a federation charte: 
for “Little Europe.” In the words 
of Paul-Henri Spaak 
optimistic prophecies have been sui 
passed and a decisive step has been 
taken toward the constitution of a 
European community.” 

I was vastly impressed in West Ger 


“The most 


many this summer by, the mounting 
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there may also be peace, on earth? 


sentiment for a united Europe. (This 
is also true toa large extent in a dozen 
European countries that I have visited 
since the end of the war.) In a re 

cent poll, seven out of ten West 
Germans approved the idea of a Eu 
ropean union. More than half favorect 
the transfer of national rights to a 
proposed government of the United 
States of Europe. 

The year 1952 also saw the signing 
of a “peace contract” between the 
Western Allies and the Bonn govern 
ment. There is every indication that 
the contract and the accompanying 
pact for German participation in the 
European Defense Community will be 
ratified by the Bundestag before Jong 

Thus two former enemies (Japan 
and Germany) have in 1952 become 
our allies. What remains to do in 1953 

and this is much tougher—is prevent 
a former ally (Russia) from becom- 
ing our enemy 


Then there mav be peace on earth 


Medardo Rodriguez 
Vision, Latin America 
Although most 
people 
believe that 
Christmas is the 


seem to 


proper time to 
talk about good 
will) and peace 

this writer — who 
hasn’t found either peace or a good 
salary during the last ten yvears—pre 
fers to relate a slightly off-beat « pisod 
lt happened on election day. 

I was attentively watching television 
in the home of a Persian friend who 
owns beautiful thick carpets, five ca 
naries and a green, yellow and red 
parrot. When the first returns started 
coming in, the parrot managed to a1 
ticulate his first word, and I swear I 
had never heard him talk before. Hi 
said, “Burro.” 

Since we did not know the original 


language of the little bird, an argu 


ment arose. | insisted he was using 
Italian and meant “butter,” while my 
host strongly contended that the par 
rot was using Spanish and meant to 
Whether the parrot was 


a Democrat, or just hungry, we never 


sav “donkey.” 


found out. But the incident proved to 
ne how confusing our own means of 
expression can be, even when simpli 
fied by the mind of a parrot. 

| wondey what reason Wwe have to 
believe that people will find, all of a 
sudden, a magic definition of good will 


that would apply equally to all 


Dr. Max Beer 
Neue Zitircher Zeitung, Zurich 
When this ses 
sion of the Gen 
eral Assembly 
reaches its end 
millions of people 
will ask again 
whether the 
United 
has failed or whether there is new 


Nations 


hope for international cooperation 
with good will and peace on earth 

Much will depend, of course, on 
the outcome of the debates on Korea. 
If an armistice is arranged, public 
feeling will be again in favor of the 
great venture started seven vears ago. 
If the war must go on, and if then 
the member states meet this challenge 
boldly with renewed collective efforts 
public opinion also will recognize this 
determination in favorable spirit 
But if things drag on without any 
decisive change, men and women 
everywhere in the free world will 
certainly judge severely the arguments 
and quarrels in the Assembly Hall, 
the Council chambers and the con 
ference rooms on the East River. 

A decided stand on the great and 
urgent problems of peace and war 
seems to be even more necessary as 


unfortunately, the so-called secondary 





tasks of the organization have been 
much neglected—tasks in the field of 
economic, social and humanitarian co 
operation which were defined with 
emphasis and precision in the United 
Nations Charter. 

Of course, the 


the Asiatic and African nations, thei 


growing tension i 


struggle for national, economic and 
social emancipation gave birth to valu 
able programs of technical assistance, 
directed also towards Latin America 
But we 
and understanding which can only be 


effort of 


solidarity by the highly-developed na 


are still far from real help 
given through an immense 


tions. This effort is still paralyzed by 
the formidable armaments considered 
to be a more urgent task in the demo 
cratic world threatened by Communist 
assault. 

As to the 
Charter to protect efficiently human 
rights all over the 
a subject of endless deliberations in 


promise given in the 


world, it remains 


the Human Rights Commission and 
its subsidiary organs. After seven 
vears they have produced hardly more 
than paper work. The Convenants on 
civil libe ‘rties and economic and social 
rights are still under discussion re 
vealing profound divergences of ideo] 
ogies and policies. The Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted in 1945 
by the General Assembly, though 
playing an important role in UN 
propaganda and receiving lip service 
from many governments, did not im 
the rights, the 
security of millions of human beings 


prove freedom, the 
in the world. 

The truth is that we cannot expect 
great progress in these two fields as 
long ag the United Nations has not 
shown its strength of purpose in the 
political field. though 


such progress would have a very en 


Furthermore, 


couraging effect, economic, social and 
humanitarian undertakings are not a 
substitute in the long run for strength 
ening of collective security. The old 
League of Nations, after its failure in 
the detense of Ethiopia against Fascist 
Italy, tried without success to maintain 
its prestige by switching dramatically 


to economic and social activities 
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Thus we must hope that in its first 
great attempt to organize 
resistance, the United Nations, dur 
ing this Assembly session, will show 
its ability to bring its defensive war to 
an honorable end, or else to prove its 
vitality through the 
all members who honestly pledged 
their adherence to the Charter. When, 
in this respect, the confidence of the 
peoples of the world -is restored and 
reinforced, then—and only then—the 
organization can tackle with more 
strength and more unity its other 
tasks and bring us nearer to its goal: 


good will and peace on earth. 


Rev. Nestor Pierre De Pauw 
UN correspondent, Belgium 


The 7th Session | 


of the 
Assembly of the 
United 


nial items on the 
that it 
may lead one to 


agenda 


believe that it will go down in history 
What 


ever the tone will be of the speeches to 


as the “Anticolonial Session.” 
which those problems will give rise, 
one outstanding fact will bring glory 
upon this session: namely, that una- 
nimity exists among the delegates of 
all nations concerning the basic prob- 
lem of the underdeveloped peoples of 
the world, 

Never in history has so much good 
will been shown by the well-to-do 
people towards the more unfortunate 
children of humanity. Colonial and 


anticolonial powers, democratic and 


less-democratic peoples, all agree that | 


extreme poverty must disappear from 
this earth, 

Poverty, when freely accepted, may 
produce supermen like Saint Francis 
of Assisi; when imposed upon human 
itv by the unjust division of wealth 
it is the root of world agitation 

This session of the General Assem- 
bly has the task of solving the prob 
lems of the underdeveloped peoples, 


that is, of the poor, Its decisions will 


lay the foundation for peaceful hu- | 


man conditions in the greater part of 
the world, and thus bring us all closet 
to world peace. 

Instead of “Anticolonial,” — this 
seventh meeting of the UN could be 
called the “Session of Good Will.” And, 
according to the Divine promise, there 
will be 
good will.” 


“Peace on earth for men of 


collective | 


participation of | 


General | 


Nations | 


has so many colo- 
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Popular discontent and grievous miscalculations have 


forced the Kremlin to ideological retreats to 


the point where communism and even socialism 


are all but dead in Russia. 


By IVAN KARAIVANOYV 


A professional revolutionary since his early 
adolescence, the author of this important con- 
tribution is, at the age of 63, one of the most 
experienced aéthorities on Soviet affairs this 
side of the tron Curtain. 

Ivan Karaivanov joined the Communist Party 
of his native Bulgaria at its foundation in 1918. 
Obliged to flee a few years later, he engaged in 
clandestine work in Yugoslavia and Austria until 
ordered to Moscow where he became a member 
of the Communist Party of the USSR. In recogni- 
tion of his vast theoretical knowledge and or- 
ganizational talents, he received important as- 
signments first in. the Institute of Marx and Engels 
and then at the Communist University of the 
Toilers of the East. 

In 1929 the Comintern sent the trained leader 
to China where he was to spend seven years. 
Upon his return to Russia he worked in the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Comintern, an assign- 
ment interrupted during the war by a year’s 
secret party mission to one of the Arab countries. 
Throughout a tempestuous life, Karaivanov 
was a constant collaborator and First Deputy 
of Georgi Dimitrov, one of the guiding spirits of 
the Comintern who won world fame when he 
mocked and challenged Herman Goering during 
the Reichstag fire trial in Berlin. 

In 1948, Karaivanov sided with the Yugoslavs 
against the Cominform resolution condemning 
the Tito regime, and against the policy of the 
Kremlin. Today, he is a Member of Parliament 
and representative of the Bulgarian minority in 
the National Assembly of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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STALIN 


BELGRADI 
AN opjectrive observer—a person who does not wear 
\ the intellectual blinders made in the Kremlin 
need travel only once from Minsk to Moscow to see 
what “socialism” in the Soviet Union looks like. From 
the train, he will glimpse the gray masses of peasants 
clad in beggars’ rags; he will see the masses of urban 
workers hardly better-dressed. He will watch in horror 
as the hungry children swarm to the trainside begging 
alms. Liven in casual transit, he cannot escape the 
outward signs of a shamefully low standard of culture, 
material and spiritual. He will see, in short, the failure 
of a system. 

It is precisely that failure which formed a somber 
backdrop to the splendid ceremony of the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Bolshevik Party held this fall in Mos- 
cow. Historic miscalculation, uncertainty, cynicism and 
corruption all were exposed to public scrutiny—at least 
for those prepared to probe for the real meaning be- 
hind the words of Josef Stalin and his ideological as- 
sistants. The Congress, like the panorama the traveler 
sees slong the Minsk-to-Moscow railway, reflected the 
symptoms of a crisis in the Soviet Union. From the 
outpouring of oratory in the Kremlin’s Great Hall can 
be distilled the admission of many facts and ideas 
which people had previously ventured to discuss only 
outside the Soviet borders. 

These admissions were, of course, never made ex- 
plicit at the recent meeting. Georgi Malenkov and the 
other Congress speakers made no mention of a doc- 
trinal retreat by Stalin. They sang his praises as usual 
and—to save face—as usual made pretentious compari- 
sons between the pattern of Soviet production and that 
in the capitalist countries. But the Soviet leaders are 
realists as well as propaganists and the Congress, in 
its work, clearly revealed the negative aspects of Soviet 
reality—including the effects of two magnificent mis- 
calculations by the “genius” in the Kremlin, 





United Nations 


IS A FAILURE! 


Stalin’s first miscalculation after World War IL was 
to count on, from one month to the next, the collapse 
of the economies of the capitalist nations. In anticipa 
tion of this collapse, he kept the Soviet Army mobilized 
to act as the “liberator” of the Western European 
peoples and, perhaps, to figure similarly in Asia. For 
the same reason, he ordered the faithful in the Com- 
munist parties of France and Italy to declare that 
their people would never fight the Red Army, should 
it arrive on French and Italian soil. 

However, the crisis which Stalin so positively pre 
dicted did not come to pass and, on the contrary, the 
economic position of the capitalist countries has gradu- 
ally approached stability. The Marshall Plan complete- 
ly clouded the Stalinist crystal ball. 

In seeking an escape from the results of this first 
major miscalculation, Stalin—that firm believer in his 
own prophetic vision and lucky star—stumbled head- 
long into a second grave error. He began to form an 
economic bloc among his satellite states. In order to 
build what is called, in the new Stalinist gospel, his 
“democratic world market,” he decided to start with 
Yugoslavia—to impose the yoke of Russian exploitation 
on the shoulders of the Yugoslav peoples. 

Once again his plan went awry. He had not reckoned 
with the energetic “No!” of Marshal Tito. Nor had he 
reckoned with the fact that the peoples of Yugoslavia, 
who had lost 1,800,000 of their sons in the struggle 
against the Nazi invaders, would bow no more will- 
ingly to Russian hegemony than they would to the 
imperalism of world reaction. 

Bitter struggle began, and with it the beginnings of 
crisis appeared in the relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the People’s Democracies. The unity of the inter- 
national workers’ movement was shattered. Stalin had 
expected a crisis in the capitalist camp; he had instead 
precipitated one in his own house. 


r was against this background of massive misjudg 
I ment that the Politburo finally summoned to Mos 
cow the Bolshevik Nineteenth Congress. It had once 
been planned as the Congress of the Victory of Com- 
munism and an opportune moment had been long 
awaited, a moment in history at which Stalin would be 
able to boast great victories. But the great victories had 
not been gained; the hard facts of the Soviet record 
were considerably otherwise 

Stalin’s predictions of capitalist collapse and of 
world revolution had not materialized. It is true that, 
although he failed completely to conquer Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet ruler had managed to impose his “demo- 
cratic world market” on the satellite lands. But it was 
obvious that this artificial creation had by no means 
achieved the worldwide character he pretended. Stalin 
had not even been able to effect the formal annexa- 
tion of the People’s Democracies to the Soviet empire. 
And he had clearly failed to “build Communism.” In- 
stead of an earthly paradise, the U.S.S.R. remained 
the gray and impoverished land I have described 
above. 

In fact, Stalin, who supposedly had been building 
Communism in the Soviet Union for some years, was 
compelled to make a major ideological retreat. This 
meeting could not even accurately be called the Con- 
gress of Communism. The Soviet ruler had to cast 
about for a more modest and accurate slogan: the 
congress for “Preparing the Basis for the Gradual 
Transition to Communism.” 

In his ponderous new survey of “Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” which laid the doctrinal 
foundation of the Congress, Stalin of course did not 
mention retreat or concede previous error. Nor did 
Malenkov, nor any of the other speakers at the Con- 
Cress; they accepted the new formulation as something 
necessary and began immediately and obediently to 
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Stalin and Malenkov draw the 


sing the praises of Stalin for having discovered this 
most important law. 

Nevertheless, it became quite clear from the dis 
cussion that the U.S.S.R., which had in theory passed 
from the stage of building socialism to that of building 
communism at the time the Yugoslav formula o 
People’s Democracies was accepted, had taken two 
long ideological steps backward. Now Stalin was only 
preparing the basis” for a transition period through 


which Gommunism would be “gradually” reached 


Why was such a retreat necessary? Because of the 
dissatisfaction of the peoples of the Soviet Union with 
Stalin's “socialism” which has not even provided th 
Russian workers and peasants with enough bread 

So drastic a revision of theory by the Soviet rule 
naturally made it necessary for the delegates to the 
Congress to “revise” their own attitudes similarly. To 
save face and divert attention from the weakness 
Stalin’s retreat reflected, it fell to Malenkoy to argue 
that while Soviet “socialism” had not been very suc 
cessful, it was at least better than any capitalist orde 

Unblinkingly, he avowed that the industry of the 
U.S.S.R. had attained levels of production that the 
capitalists would never be able to reach. “Let us take 
the production in 1929 as 100,” Malenkov said. “Then 
the production of our industry in 1951 rose to 1,220 
while in the US it rose only to 200.” Of course, he 
failed to add that even if Soviet industry in 1951 had 
reached 5200 percent of 1929 it still would not have 
equalled that of the US 

Even Malenkov was forced to expound in embat 
rassing detail on Soviet deficiencies in industry and 
agriculture. “The Ministers themselves do not pay at 
tention to the fulfillment of the [Five Year] Plan,” he 
said. “Half the products are turned out in the last 
ten days of the month. Very often second-rate items are 
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new “line” at the Communist 


Stalin, the Omniscient, speaks with the voice 


of authority but his words contain the hollow 

ring of doctrinal error. Malenkov listens 

in impassive silence as the Master addresses 

the Communist faithful'from the rostrum in the 


Great Hall of the Kremlin. 


produced at the expense of [other] products planned. 
Too little attention is paid to increasing the produc 
tivity of labor.” 

He also cited grave deficiencies in agriculture, shout- 
ing that kolkhoz (collective farm) property was being 
‘squandered’, often by Party and kolkhoz functionaries 
themselves. Malenkov complained that highly-placed 
bureaucrats were exchanging good kolkhoz cattle for 
poor-quality cattle of their own, that they were not 
using labor properly and were guilty of “gross lawless 
Hess ‘A 

Both Stalin, in his written dissertation, and Malen- 
kov in his speech set great store by the development of 
the “democratic-peace sector” of the world’s economy 
The Soviet ruler, to frighten the imperialist powers as 
Hitler once did, wrote that the People’s Democracies 
will soon reach a degree of development sufficient to 
begin production for export and eliminate imports. 
What Stalin did not mention is that the countries in 
the “peace-democratic sector” today must export their 
industrial goods to the Soviet Union in return for 
shoddy products at high prices. The Soviet ruler says 
that this is “fraternal aid” and an example that is un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind. It is indeed for- 
tunate that there is no parallel in history! 

But Stalin, despite the ideological bluster calculated 
to frighten his foes and calm the Soviet people, knows 
how far from the truth it is to pretend that his “demo- 
cratic market” is self-sufficient. He knows the unending 
economic headache produced by this artificial con- 
striction. 

The Stalinist argument that relations among the 
capitalist countries are certain to deteriorate into 
armed conflict is a rationalization equally intended to 
reassure the Soviet peoples—and to deceive them. 




































Party Congress in Moscow but it is a line of humiliating retreat. 


Valenkov, the Obedient, takes the podium 
under the watchful eye of the oracle who 
has chosen him to recite the new doe- 
trinal “line”. It is a doctrine of defeat— 
and although the voice is that of Malenkov, 


the ideas are still those of Stalin. 


The fact is that today, although the interests of 
capitalist countries sometimes clash, the conflicts of 
interest are not great enough to lead to war. Since 
World War II, the capitalist world has become highly 
international in the development of its monopoly 
capital. This capital may be able to smooth over its 
conflicts; certainly the imperialists will never repeat 
what happened in 1941. In fact, monopoly capitalism 
is now preparing to pursue a policy both more hon- 
orable and more realistic than that of the leader of the 
Soviet imperialists, a strengthened guarantee that in- 
ternational problems will be solved peacefully. 


S' ALIN himself understands this well enough, but he 
hJ hopes by threatening the capitalist countries, to 
lessen the psychotic anxiety which has gripped the 
Soviet masses. Hence Malenkov declared at the Con- 
gress that “our peoples have great experience in fight 
ing the aggressor and need learn nothing more in ordet 
to defeat him.” Marshal Bulganin added, “If the Amer- 
ican aggressors start a war, they will provoke the re- 
sistance of all the freedom-loving peoples who will. . . 
liquidate capitalism once and forever.” 

This tactic of the Kremlin would be more effective 
if the Soviet leaders were not plagued by the know] 
edge that their people remember similar bluster in the 
past—and remember also that millions of Soviet citizens 
lost their lives after the boasts had died away. 

Realizing the mistrust which their own people feel 
for them, the Soviet leaders sought at the Nineteenth 
Congress to strengthen both bureaucratic controls and 
the Party apparatus. This was the final achievement of 
the meeting and a final confession of Stalin’s failure. 

The measures taken were aimed primarily at tighten 
ing the discipline within the Party hierarchy itself 



















Officials were to be frightened into absolute obedience. 
Several categories of “offenses” against the rigid rules 
were established and “concrete punishment” threat 
ened for the offenders. The latter were now to include 
functionaries who stifled criticism coming from below, 
leaders who considered themselves above regular Par- 
ty discipline, officials who handed out the good jobs 
to their relatives and friends. 

The very fact that it was necessary to classify breach- 
es of discipline indicates the extent to which they had 
permeated the Party bureaucracy. If further evidence 
were needed, it could be found in the creation of a 
Committee for Party Control, members of which are 
being sent throughout the Soviet Union to operate 
quite independently of the regional Party organiza 
tions. In other words, an organization parallel to Lay 
renti Beria’s MVD apparatus has been created to spy 
on the Party bureaucracy 

Will the imposition of new rules and the establish- 
ment of a new committee be enough to purify the 
Party of the cynicism and corruption which has been 
indicated? I doubt it, because the offenders are mainly 
highly-placed persons and [ know what connection 
with the highly-placed means in the Soviet Union. 

Should there be any new campaign of “purification,” 
it will, at best, be directed only against the vices and 
weaknesses of a few individuals. But the weakness of 
Josef Stalin's regime cannot be traced to the weakness 
of a few individuals; it is inherent in the nature of the 
regime itself. Stalin has failed. The whole structure of 
the Soviet apparatus is rotten to the foundation. That 
is the principal revelation to come from behind the 
walls of the Kremlin during the speech marathon called 
the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union 
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UN debate throws the spotlight on 


The Bey of ‘Tunis: 


CARTHAGE, ‘TUNISIA 
WwW" N Prince Mohammed, youngest son of the Bey 
of Tunis and a racing-car fan, was stopped by a 
traffic cop on Carthage’s main square the morning of 
October 4, 1952, he answered the policeman with a 
stream of insults. As this was not the first time His 
Highness had acted that way, the officer asked him to 
moderate his tongue. Thereupon the prince rushed to 
his father’s palace, five hundred yards away, and 
returned with four body guards who proceeded to 
kidnap the cop. 

Back on the royal premises, the man was undressed 
in Mohammed's presence and soundly beaten with 
canes. After a few minutes, Princess Zakia, the Bey’s 
third daughter, arrived on the scene and accused the 
constable of being an informer whom “the French 
dogs” had ordered to spy on all persons entering and 
leay ing the palace. Then he was thrown into a dungeon 
from which he was released only through the inte: 
vention of Princess Aicha who feared an open scandal 

This incident was significant of the atmosphere of 
hatred and suspicion reigning these days at the court 
of Carthage. 

Located on the very spot where Hannibal once 
challenged the Roman Empire, this is in no sense an 
ordinary royal court. Physically, it is a huge compound 
of palm and flower gardens, stretching along the 
Mediterranean shore and dotted with luxurious villas, 
swimming pools and tennis lawns. As long as the Bey 
was a private citizen, he used to live here with his 
family in a comparatively modest mansion. Since he 
came to power, however, he has built homes for each 
of his three sons and nine daughters, plus their in-laws 
his retainers, their retainers and a number of uncles 
aunts and cousins. Altogether, more than five hundred 
persons are now living on the grounds, and these de- 
pendents—especially the women—have transformed 
the Bey’s domain into a hatchery of cabals, intrigues 
and secret plots right out of the Thousand-and-On 
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By GEORGE W. HERALD 
UNW > Correspondent in Europ 


Most colorful figure in this modern Seraglio is un 
questionably the Bey of Tunis himself, Sidi Moham 
med Al-Amin. With his clear blue eyes, carefully 
trimmed White goatee and long aristocratic features 
crowned by a red tarboosh, he looks like a perfect 
“Man of Distinction” for Turkish cigarette ads. But, 
strangely enough, he never reads a Western book 
hardly speaks a word of French and,:by his own ad 
mission, learned to write his name only a few years 
ago. His talents are almost completely manual. He 
likes to tinker around the house and repair things 
with his own hands. When he was still on good terms 
with the French, he carved an ivory cane for President 
Auriol and cut a gem-studded silver pin for General 
De Gaulle. He also is proud of his collection of 2,000 
grandfather clocks and keeps all of them in good 
working order 

But the hobby dearest to the Bey’s heart is medicine. 
Although he never acquired an M.D., he has installed 
a lab in his palace where he takes x-rays, measures 
blood tension, analyzes urine and concocts his own 
healing potions. His favorite “patients” are the seven 
dwarfs attached to his private household. Of different 
ages, some of them are rachitic and deformed while 
others are true Lilliputians who ceased to grow in 
childhood. Their dean, the buffoon Brahim, sold 
French postcards on Montmarte in the era of Toulouse- 
Lautrec before he was brought to Tunis by one of 
the gayer princes of the fin du siécle. Since Brahim 
knows the most intimate royal secrets, he wields a 
genuine influence at court. He claims to be over 100 
vears old, and the Bey examines him almost daily, 
searching his wretched body for the sources of immo1 
tality. 

Now and then, even foreign visitors catch the sove1 
eign's medical fancy. The Belgian engineer, Jacob 
Westermans, has not yet recovered from the audience 
the Bey recently granted him to discuss plans for the 
electrification of Greater Tunis 





Alchemist, 


Astrologist. 


S Francophobe 


\s soon as Westermans had been introduced to the 
ruler, an interpreter said: 

“His Highness wishes to know whether vou are sul 
fering from liver trouble.” 

“Why, ves, L certainly do.” the engineer answered in 
surprise 

At once the Bey gave a series of excited orders, bells 
were rung, courtiers rushed out of the door and one 
of the royal dwarfs promptly appeared with a bottk 
full of a milky liquid. Sidi-Al-Amin himself stirred the 
brew with a silver spoon, then held it out to his guest 

“His Highness wants you to drink this,” the inte 
preter explained. “It is an excellent medicine His 
Highness invented for liver diseases.” 

The engineer obeved, and the Bey interrogated him 
for a full hour about the various symptoms of his ail 
ment. When the audience was over, Westermanis 
hadn’t been able to get a single word in about his 
electrification project 

Last May the monarch discovered a plot to poison 
him within the palace. Several dignitaries fell sick 
after tasting a succulent meat dish. He alerted the 
police, started a chemical investigation of the royal 
kitchens and was deeply hurt when Jean de Haut 
cloque, the French Resident General, who considered 
the whole thing a farce, didn’t even inquire about 
his health 

For a man of 71, the Bey is in excellent shape, a 
fact he attributes partly to Dr. Ali Mami, his personal 
physician, and partly to his 38-year-old masseur Abd 
el-Kader el Gafsi. This servant, a handsome physica] 
specimen, massages the Bey every morning and is 
one of his intimate advisers. Sidi-Al-Amin’s wife, the 
Beya Djeneina, used to take a dim view of this friend 
ship and applauded the little dwarfs, Brahim and 
Fredj, every time they aped the athlete in jealous 
mockery. But her husband merely reacted by making 
Abd-el-Kader a colonel, one of the many colonels and 
generals who wear faney uniforms at the court of 


Carthage without ever having commanded so much 


as a platoon. 

No mere mortal, however, can offer the Bey the kind 
of guidance he finds in the celestial spaces. He has 
installed powerful telescopes on the roof of his palac« 
through which he likes to gaze at the stars. An expert 
astronomer and astrologer, he usually charts his own 
horoscope before taking important political steps. Th 
more favorable the constellation, the more daring be 
come his acts of defiance against France. In the last 
few months, for example, he felt encouraged enough 
by the heavens to declare the Ramadan festival 
period of mourning; stay away from the Mth of July 
parade; ridicule the wedding gift France offered his 
daughter, Lillia; forbid Mecca pilgrims to use th 
French vessel Athos; convoke a synod of Tunisian 
community leaders over the head of the Resident 
General; install clandestine tape recorders behind the 
clocks in the salon where he receives Paris emissaries 
drop the etiquette of the court of Versailles which his 
dynasty had strictly observed for over a century 

During an audience the Bey granted the French 
Resident General on a day when the signs of the 
Zodiac seemed particularly adverse to France, he let 
two of his sons stroll through the throne room in bath 
robes to show the visitors their indifference. A few 
seconds later, they started the motor of a Chris Craft 
speedboat right outside the window and then—the 
supreme insult—one of the princesses sauntered past 
M. de Hauteclocque in a turquoise bikini, dragging a 


barking dog behind her 


——— to insiders, the Bey’s children are largely 
responsible for his anti-French attitude. Prince 
Chadly, the eldest son, might have compromised with 
the French if they had changed the order of succession 
in his favor. But they let him know that they preferred 
to stick to the ancient rule that the oldest member of 
the dynastic family falls heir to the throne. As a result 
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Chadly turned against them with such violence that 
his post as chief of the Beylic Cabinet had to be abol 
ished last April. Since then he has opened a travel} 
agency and cleaned up a fortune organizing bus trips 
to Mecca and back for 200,000 francs per pilgrim 
But he still has the ear of his father, and finds fervent 
supporters in his aunt Rkaia, his brother Mohammed 
and his nine sisters. Most of them are married to prom 
inent nationalists and see to it that no Tunisian with 
moderate views gains the sovereign’s confidence 
Toughest among these female zealots is Princess 
Zakia, a dark-haired beauty of statuesque proportions 
She is the wife of Dr. Ben Salem, Minister of Health 
in the ousted Chenik cabinet, which the Bey. still 
regards as his only legitimate government. The docto: 
was one of the three leaders of the Neo-Destour, o1 


Tunisian resistance grows along a grape 


Nationalist Premier Mohammed Chenik 
was ousted by the French last March, 
sent into supert ised exile in the desert 


nationalist party, whom the French exiled to the desert 
last March, and Zakia is still mad about that humilia 
tion. She dreams of a brilliant career for her husband 
sees him already as the first prime minister of Free 
Tunisia. Her hatred of everything French borders on 
the pathological, and there are indications that she 
personally plotted many of the acts of terror com 
mitted by Neo-Destour fanatics. 

“What's so saddening about all this is that the Bey 
and his children owe everything to France”, a French 
official of the Tunis Residency recently complained 
to the writer. Until 1942, Sidi-Al-Amin was indeed 
an obscure member of the House of Husseini that 
has ruled the country since 1705. His means were 
so modest that he had married only one girl, a rare 
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case for a Moslem of his rank. He was 22 when he 
first met Djeneina, a 16-year-old laundress at the 
court of Achmed Bey. He fell in love with her, made 
her a princess and, like the fairy tale, they lived 
happily ever after. She made him a father a dozen 
times and the prince aspired to nothing more than 
to live out his life in peace among his children, grand- 
children, clocks and test tubes. 

But, all of a sudden, the Allies arrived. On May 
15, 1943, Moncef Bey was forced to resign because 
of his alleged collaboration with the Germans. A new 
bey was needed in a hurry, and Al-Amin had seniority. 
However, he was reluctant. He had never dabbled 
in politics before and was afraid of complications. He 
accepted only after General Giraud outlined the ma- 
terial advantages of the post and advanced him 
100,000 franes to buy himself a new dress uniform. 

Today such a sum would appear trifling to the 
sovereign for he has become the most spendthrift 
bey the country ever had. According to French of 
ficials, he has lavished no less than $25 million of 
public money on his Carthage estate alone. Last 
year, he drew a civil list of $1 million (while France's 
president earns $200,000). But even this amount was 
net enough to maintain the royal family in the stvle 
to which it had become accustomed. A few months 
igo, the Bey asked the French treasury for another 
idvance of $300,000 (he is already $3 million in the 
red). When Paris demanded political concessions in 
return, however, he stiffened immediately. Circles 


close to him don't believe that pressure of this kind 


can be effective because his private financial status 
is excellent. He is said to have amassed a personal 
fortune of $5 million since he was put on the throne 
and, furthermore, to have invested the money in 
Switzerland 

In other respects his reign has been far less satis- 
factory. Soon after his accession, the Allies found out 
that they had been wrong about his predecessor 
Moncef Bey. Not only had he curried no favors with 
the Germans, but he had been extremely popular 
among his people. Now the new bey had to suffer 
for this mistake. He became the, object of incessant 
taunts, insults, snubs, press campaigns and_ hostile 
demonstrations. Neo-Destour followers continued to 
carry Moncef's portrait in their buttonholes. When 
he died in Pau on September 1, 1948, his body was 
brought home for a state burial and 200,000 Tunisians 
accompanied him on his last journey to Djellas ceme 
tery. 

In the eyes of the Bey’s defenders, these five years 
of frustration and despair go a long way to explain 
why he seized the first opportunity after Moncef's 
death to come to terms with Neo-Destour leader Habib. 
Bourguiba, After a promise af full roval backing, Bour- 





















guiba ordered his disciples henceforth to rally around 
Sidi-Al-Amin. At last the monarch could feel in tune 
with his people, at last he could enjoy the pleasure of 
belonging. And so it came as no surprisé when, soon 
afterward, he admitted to his court the magnetic 
personage who has since become the strongest power 
behind the throne: Fehrat Hached, boss of vert, 
the General Tunisian Workers Union. 

\ blond, blue-eyed Arab from the Kerkennah is- 
lands, 38-year-old Fehrat started out as a stevedore. 
Today he controls a tightly disciplined force of 168,000, 
mainly dock workers from Sfax and Tunis who are 
indispensable to the country’s economic life. Since 
December 1949, his union has been affiliated with the 
International Federation of Free Trade Unions. Last 
year, he visited the United States under the auspices 
of Irving Brown, the art's European representative 
and made such a good impression on the top-ranking 
art and cio leaders that they promised him their total 
support in his struggle against French colonialism. 

Fehrat Hached has his headquarters in a sordid 
little backyard off Rue Sidi-Al-Azouz in Tunis—worlds 
apart from the oriental fastness of Carthage. Ordinan 
ily, he would never have met the Bey, had not Prince 
Chadly been in the habit of roaming among. his 
father’s humble subjects in the best Harun-al-Rashid 
tradition. One evening he was introduced to Fehrat 
and became so fascinated by the labor leader's fighting 
spirit and obvious sincerity that he became one of 
his close personal friends. 

When the prince presented the pauper to his father 


vine axts between desert and Palace 


the Bey’s first reaction was frank amusement, but 
he quickly grasped what advantage he could draw 
from an alliance with this champion of the working 
class. He consulted him more and more frequently 
and, when he recently convoked the council of forty 
advisors which the French considered unconstitution- 
al, the honor of addressing these notables was _ re- 
served to Fehrat Hached, the common man 

However, there is a reverse side to that strategy. 
While it has won the ruler popular acclaim, it has 
cost him the support of many of his peers. In fact, 
not all the intrigues inside Carthage palace are being 
spun by the Bey and his entourage. A discreet survey 
showed that only 11 out of 224 Husseini princes feel 
any lovalty to him. All the others are opportunists who 
will go where the wind blows or—more exactly 
where the money comes from. 

The camarilla against the Bey is headed by Prince 
Azzedine, heir to the throne. This 69-year-old gentle- 
man who bears the title of Bey-de-Camp, is no longer 
on speaking terms with the ruler and tries to pro- 
voke his abdication by any means at his disposal. So 
great is his ambition that he is already circulating 
pictures which show him sitting on a sort of miniature 





throne. When the Bey refused to attend the French 
military parade on July 14th, he was painfully sur- 
prised to learn that his heir-apparent, without seeking 
his approval, had taken his seat on the tribune of honor 
next to the Resident General. 

Azzedine Bey is France’s trump card in Tunisia. 


The law provides that a bey can be forced to resign 
by a regency council consisting of the Bey-de-Camp 
and the three princes next in line. All four have already 
been consulted and declared themselves ready for 
such a move whenever necessary. The Bey is aware 
of this situation and France hopes it will soon render 
him more tractable. Is this likely? Is there still a 
chance that the monarch may get tired of polities 
and return to his grandfather clocks? 




















The Bey (center) saluted the glory of 
France on past Bastille Days. This year 
the stars said “No!” so he stayed home 


Competent observers on the spot don't think so. 
At this juncture, they say, Sidi-Al-Amin seriously hopes 
to be able to enter history as Tunisia’s liberator—a 
kind of medium-sized Ataturk. Several times a week, 
he stages an outing in his American station wagon 
to show himself to his subjects and glory in their 
long-withheld ovations. Three policemen on motor- 
scooters preceded his car on such promenades until 
he learned that the French Resident General nevet 
shows himself in public with less than four guards. 
Now the royal automobile is escorted by six dashing 
motorcyclists each time it passes through the streets 
of Carthage, and a special horn announces its ap- 
proach from a mile away. Judging by the noise of his 
claxon, the Bey of Tunis, “Possessor of the Kingdom,” 


continues to go full blast. 
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‘ix YEARS ago Europe was reported dead on the 

field of battle. Many of its great and beautiful 
cities lay in ruins. Tens of millions of homes were 
wrecked. About 30 million people were dead. The 
economy of nearly every European country was all but 
wrecked. Five hundred million human beings lived on 
limited rations, suffered from undernourishment, 01 
felt the bitter pangs of constant hunger. 

The change that has taken place since then is nothing 
short of revolutionary. What is now taking place in 
Europe, especially Western Europe, may some day 
be classed as one of the epochal events of history. For 
Europe has not only fully recovered economically, it 
is embarking upon a new life. 

Europe, in brief, is uniting. 

For the historically minded, it is an impressive 
spectacle to witness the birth of what may well be 
one of the prime political-economic powers in the 
world. We are now watching a sub-continent gathei 
its scattered forces and resources to erect a structure 
of union which, if suecessful, will undoubtedly change 
the global balance of power. A total of twelve coun 
tries in Europe, all but two of them in the West, are 
forming a number of organizations, each designed to 
strengthen the whole and to lead, in the foreseeable 
future, to a single solid federation. 

This enormous bloc of nations covers more than 
one million square miles (this figure does not include 
Ireland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland or Yugoslavia ) 
with a total population of 250 million. Adding Great 
Britain, the population amounts to over 300 million. 
The bloc now produces 458 million tons of coal and 
nearly 37 million tons of steel a year. In short, this 
group of nations has twice the US population and an 
industrial plant second only to that of America. If 
we add the populations and immense resources of 
Europe’s African colonies, then the potentialities of 
this emerging Western Union are incalculable. 


— we trace the current steps towards union 
it is necessary to understand the motives that 
have led Europeans to undertake this gigantic ex 
periment. 

At least three main currents have converged into 
the present program of union. One was the conse- 
quences of two World Wars. Another, the influence 
and example of the United States. The third, the fear 
aroused by the machinations of the Russians and their 
Communist adherents outside the Soviet Union 

First, the wars. The two World Wars constituted 
a major historical disaster for Europe. For a full gen- 
eration, during a period we might as well call the 
Thirty-One Years’ War, Europe was a military and 
political battlefield. Even the Long Armistice between 
1919 and 1939 was destructive to European economy 
stability and moral fibre. During this whole period, 
the ancient nations, for reasons that were to be found 
neither in logic nor in self-interest, systematically 
slaughtered and endeavored to destroy each other. 
From this prolonged hemorrhage there emerged no 
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{ sub-continent regains its vigor and struggles 
toward a new ideal—Union—which 


can make it again the cradle of destiny. 
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victors; only vanquished. When the horrors of World 
War II were over, even the most rabidly nationalistic 
peoples realized that everyone was the loser. It took 
scores of millions of corpses and years of indescrib- 
able suffering to teach Europe one elementary lesson: 
that in modern times violent nationalism, and_ its 
inevitable wars, do not pay. 

The second influence behind unifying has been the 
United States. To begin with, Europeans in their ex- 
tended misery asked themselves why they were so 
poor and America so prosperous. It gradually became 
clear to them that America’s high standard of living 
and unprecedented productive capacity were the 
results of a mass market. Translated in European 
terms, this meant the abolition of frontiers and othe 
barriers to the free flow of goods and persons. Once 
such obstables were removed among the several com 
peting European states a mass market would inevit- 
ably open up. The existence of such a market, in turn 
would encourage mass production—with all the Ameri 
can consequences 

Thanks to both American propaganda and Ameri 
can diplomacy, the whole idea of the blessings of a 
mass market has won wide favor among Europeans. 
The result is that influential circles are now con- 
vinced that such a market, transcending national fron- 
tiers, is not only desirable, but possible 

The final push towards union has been Stalinist 
Russian pressures, both within and without European 








countries, were so flagrant after World War Hl, that 
people in the West became seriously alarmed. Faced 
by an immense Soviet standing army of nearly 200 
divisions on Europe's eastern frontiers and the Krem 
lin’s openly imperialistic designs, Europe’s non-Com 
munists came to the conclusion that they must some 
how unite or ultimately perish. 

The Kremlin had proven conclusively that, like 
nature, it abhors a vacuum. In the post-war period 
wherever a political vacuum existed, the Reds eithes 
moved in or threatened to do so. It became cleat 
after Czechoslovakia, that the only way to prevent 
Russian imperialism from gobbling up every country 
in Europe, was to confront the Soviet Union with a 
wall of strength. After 1945, however, no single Euro 
pean country was strong enough by itself even to slow 
up, let alone halt, a military move by the Kremlin 
It followed inexorably that some forra of Western 


federation was, sooner rather than later, inevitable 


- with these three ideas, the European mind 
! also developed—often subconsciously—a good 
deal of quiet resentment against the two global giants, 
the United States and Soviet Union. Many Europeans 
felt, and still feel, that they were being manipulated 
cold-bloodedly by two ambitious, gigantic rivals that 
had only their own selfish and imperialistic interests 
it heart. The propaganda emanating from Washington 
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and Moscow reinforced these views and intensified 
the resentments. Each side accused the other of ag 
gression and war-mongering, until many Europeans 
concluded that there must be a measure of truth in 
both sets of charges. 

For a time, the antipathy of Europeans for the two 
clashing giants led to a movement known as “neutral- 
ism,” which was particularly pronounced in France 
and Germany. But this attitude of “A plague o’ both 
your houses” could not last. It was too negative and 
too dangerous for Europe's survival. Tougher minds 
pointed out that there was only one way for Europe 
to escape permanent vulnerability to the two great 
powers, and that was to become a great power itself. 

It should be stressed that although the majority of 
West Europeans are firmly pro-American and demo- 
cratic, a powerful and vocal minority dislikes and 
distrusts the United States. In France no less than 
one fourth, and in Italy over one third, of the elec 
torate consistently votes the Communist ticket. This 
large minority is not necessarily Communist, but it 
must not be forgotten that a sizeable portion of it is 
anticapitalist and anti-American. A private survey in 
France, Western Germany and Italy has shown that 
at least 20 percent of the people would consider the 
United States guilty if a new war broke out. However, 
in the same countries one third to one half of the 
respondents said that they would regard the Soviet 
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CABINET, 
CONGRESS, 
SUPREME COURT 


OF NEW EUROPE 


The 6 member nations 
FRANCE GERMANY ITALY BELGIUM . IT. NETH. LUX. 
NETHERLANDS LUXEMBOURG 

each send one cabinet minister to the 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


under Schuman Plan 
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Union as the culprit. In Germany about one fourth, 
and in France around one half, of the people ex 
pressed no opinion either way. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that large numbers 
of Europeans are both anti-American and anti-Russian. 
From this point of view, the unifying trends in West- 
ern Europe are particularly significant. A successful 
union should eliminate much of the frustration, nega- 
tivism, and sterile antipathy to the great powers from 


the hearts and minds of Europeans. 


_ tpt this background, we can now analyze the 
{£&X forms that the unity movement is taking. Four 


main bodies have been set up and are already in 


various stages of work and organization. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE Organized in 1949, it is com 
posed of 14 member countries, plus the Saar, as 
follows: 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France Italy 
Germany ( West ) 


Iceland Norway 

Sweden 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
(plus Saar 


Ireland 


Luxembourg 


Netherlands 


Greece 


The Council consists of two branches: a Consulta 
tive Assembly and a Committee of Ministers. The 
Assembly represents the parliaments of the participat- 
ing countries and has a total membership of 132. The 
Committee is made up,of the foreign ministers of the 
member countries. In general, the Council of Europe 
has no concrete duties or powers. Essentially a sound 
ing board to mold European public opinion, the 
Council cannot act, but can make recommendations to 
the member governments, Its present “capital” is 
Strasbourg; its President, Belgium's ex-Foreign Minis 
ter, Paul-Henri Spaak 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY By all 
odds the most important European organization in 
existence today, it has 6 member-countries, including 


the major coal and steel producing lands of Western 
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which coordinates national and Community 
policies, and by majority or unanimous vote, 
can veto certain decisions of the High Authority 


9-man board determines wages, prices, pro- 
duction of coal and steel industry in member 
nations. Can tax, abolish national quotas and 
tariffs, make loans to producers, fine them 


Enrope. The Community began operating in the city 
of Luxembourg in August, 1952, and is Europe's first 
truly international government. The 6 countries em- 
braced by the Community have a total population of 
155 million, almost exactly the same as the United 
States. Among them they produce 230 million tons of 
coal and 37 million tons of steel, which is more than 
the entire production of the Soviet Union. 

The Community is now hard at work setting up a 
supra-national administrative structure which will run 
Europe's biggest industrial giant. By the end of 1952, 
the staff, experts and authority will be ready to begin 
dismantling all customs barriers, quota restrictions and 
other discriminatory business regulations in force 
throughout the 6 countries. For all practical purposes, 
by the beginning of 1953, there will be no frontiers 
between Germany, France, Italy and the Benelux 
countries. This is in itself a revolutionary development. 
As Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, one of the creators 
of this new Europe, said at the inauguration of the 
Community in August: “Much has been said and 
planned about the creation of a new Europe... . 
Now we have taken the first step towards its realiza- 
tion. . . . This begins a new epoch for our part of 
the world.” 

The Community is organized along sound, familiar 
government lines. At the top is a High Authority, or 
executive board of 9 men, 2 each from France, Ger- 
many and Belgium, and 1 each from Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands. The President, Jean Mon- 
net, is a Frenchman. But neither he nor the other 
members of the High Authority represent their own 
countries. Instead they are officials of a new supra- 
national government, to which they owe and are ex- 
pected to give their first lovalty. 

Above the High Authority is a parliament, the Com- 
mon Assembly, which meets once a year. The assembly 
numbers 78, who are chosen by the parliaments of the 
G nations from their own members. Like other parlia- 
ments of continental Europe, it has the power to dis- 
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78 members chosen by parliaments of member nations: 
Germany, Italy, France each send 18; Netherlands, 
Belgium each send 10; Luxembourg, 4. Meets annually 
to review policy, can dissolve High Authority by 2/3 vote. 





solve the executive by a two-thirds vote of censure, 
ensuring democratic control over the bureaucracy. 

Additional control over the High Authority is held 
by the Committee of Ministers and the High Court. 
The Committee is made up of 6 ministers from the 
6 nations, each a member of the Cabinet in his par- 
ticular country. It has a veto over the High Authority 
Executive decisions may be appealed to a High Court 
of 7 judges, final arbiter under the treaty 

The Common Assembly meets in Strasbourg, also 
the seat of the Council of Europe. It is important to 
keep in mind that many members of the Council also 
belong to the Assembly. Thus, cooperation and an 
ultimate widening of federalism are virtually assured 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY This is the mili- 
tary aspect of the Coal and Steel Community, pro 
jected by the North Atlantic Treaty. According to the 
agreement signed in Paris in May, 1952, the 6 nations 
of the Coal and Steel Community are to have a com- 
mon army under one, non-national command. Or 
ganization of the European Defense Community, how- 
ever, must wait the ratification of the treaty by the 
parliaments of the different countries 


SPECIAL AD HOC ASSEMBLY Thee latest of the inte: 
European organizations was created in September, 
1952 by the Common Assembly at Strasbourg. Its 
membership is the same as the latter, plus an addi- 
tional 9 members. The Assembly was established for 
one specific and exhilarating purpose—to prepare a 
draft-constitution for the political union of Western 
Europe. The draft is to be ready in March, 1953. 

These are the current organizations and plans. With 
them Europe has passed from the talking to the acting 
stage. Once such forces are set in motion they will 
not be easily halted. 

But before Western Europe can achieve full and 
effective unity it must solve many difficult problems 
Some may be called stategic, others tactical. 
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Receives appeals from private producers, resolves con- 
flicts between Assembly, Authority, Ministers, has fina! 
ruling in interpretation of Community statutes. 
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The strategic questions are those relating to high 
policy. Here two main trends are discernible. One is 
a tendency towards an integrated supra-national gov- 
ernment; the other, towards a loosely-federated inter 
governmental structure 


The supra-national idea is strong among the Coal 
and Steel Community countries. In effect, this group 
feels that it is the base for a “Little Europe,” and that 
gradually each of the member countries should give 
up most of its sovereignty and submit to a single 
parliament for the entire Community. Other countries 
willing to join could then do so voluntarily. Ultimately, 
this “Little Europe” could integrate within itself its 
colonies outside the Continent, particularly the French 
and Belgian empires in Africa 


Advocated by the British, the second idea is a sys 
tem of European governments in loose federation 
acting cooperatively under the Council of Europe. 
Thus far, the British have been unable or unwilling 
to become full members of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, although, like the United States, they have 
a permanent representative of ambassador rank at the 
High Authority in Luxembourg. For the time being, 
the British, owing to their far-flung overseas commit 
ments feel they cannot fully join the new Europe, to 
which they are markedly friendly. In the long run, 
however, they will not be able to stay out. 

rhe outstanding jurists, statesmen and leaders of 
Europe are now busy drafting a constitution and 
mapping out a solid program of action. Immediate 
problems, like the Saar, German army contingents 
Britain’s role, remain to be ironed out. There will be 
long, and perhaps bitter, debates and disagreements. 
But the important point is that the problems are being 
squarely faced and hammered out. Whatever the final 
shape of Europe, one thing is certain: the “dying” 
Western countries are very much on their feet; they 
are marching along the uphill road toward union. As it 
looks now, nothing will stop them in the vears ahead. 
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LETTER FROM 


By Hugh H.Smythe A” 


J APAN 1S showing signs ot sprucing 
e bit after her first postwar 
drab shabbiness. Away 
the general appearance 
hard 


small 


up a 
from the big 
is still 


luxuries. 


cities, 
of 


in 


one work and few 


But towns vell as in 


Thio is 
euiiiaieiires one 
elated tote Dust 
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Spa map 


of 9 upmew 


Tokyo, 


the appearance of things 


ptible lift 
rhe patched 
two 
Ne W 
numerous. Chil 
though thei 
noses Railroad sta 
tions are being repaired or rebuilt, and 
appearing 


there is a perce in 


and shabby clothing of a year or 
ago has become less universal 


bicycles seem more 


dren are better dressed, 
are still unwiped. 
even some new coaches are 
oecasionally on local trains 

It is true 
will note the poverty before the pros 


perity, but what the visiting Asian will 


that the American visitor 


see is something else again—and plenty 
of Asians are visiting Japan these days, 
for one reason or another. 
| ow that the election is over and 
the Liberal Party is the 
winner (despite the Yoshida-Hatoyama 


split over leadership within the party), 


again 


the attention of most of the country is 
turned to some interesting by-products 
of election The Japanese 
press was jubilant at the complete 
shutout of the Communists in the 


recent elections 


contests. 


Asahi, in a typical 
have 


tactics 


said “the people 
ET 


editorial, 


learned ommunist 


to 


of violence, such as use of the notori 


A 7 Mm TT Hm EH TH AT 


gee 


Yomiuri, 


cocktail.” The 


concer ned 


Molotoy 
howe vel Was 
the fact that almost 900,000 votes, o1 


2.5 percent, went to Communist-sup 


OUS 


more with 


ported candidates 
Although the 
an overall majority of six seats, police 
that 
liable to for 
| 


alleged violation of election Jaws has 


Liberals emerged with 


announcements some suc cessful 


candidates were arrest 
given rise to speculation that this 
majority might be trimmed, since three 
arrested 


overlook 


Liberals 


Liberals have already been 
Most observers to 
the fact that although the 
emerged with a majority, they lost 45 
of the 285 they had 
held 

The 2st polling 
Shinjuku of 
distinction of being the 


seemed 


seats former], 


' 
station in) the 


Fokyo had the 
; only one in 


ward 


served exclu 
as official observers. Speaking 
although they lost three 
seats formerly held 
it is worth noting 


Japan where women 
sively 
of women, 
of the 
the Lower House, 
of the three lost seats were 
held by women members of the Com 


Party. A 


} 
ran, and one 


twelve in 


that two 


husband-wife 
Rightist Socialist 


munist few 


teams 








Mrs. Takeshi Tokano, won a_ seat 
while her husband was defeated. Her 
victory started an immediate row in 


Tokano 


failed to be assuaged when his wife 


the family domicile. Mr. 
told him she had no control over the 
voters. 

The high cost. of 
bruited locally, vet one successful 
candidate, Kunio Nakato of Nagoya, 
declared that he had spent less than 
700 yen ($1.95) to win his seat. He 
did his campaigning from a bicycle. 
the Tohoku 


a candidate made speeches 


elections was 


At a hot-springs town in 
district, 
in bath houses and offered to wash 
the backs of bathers in exchange for 
votes. About 300 inmates of Sugamo 
War Criminals Prison in Tokyo, in 
cluding members of wartime cabinets, 
cast absentee ballots at a poll station 
established in the prison. These pris 
oners regained their franchise when 
the peace treaty went into effect. 
Absentee ballots were also cast by 
pearl divers whose occupational com 
mitments prevented their returning 
home. 

Some were surprised to find that 
the Imperial Family does not have the 
right to vote. According to the Elec 
Committee: “We 


identify one as a Japanese who has 


tion Overseeing 


the right to vote through reference to 
his koseki (census and family registry 
certificate). The Imperial Family is 
registered only in Kyoto with an Im 
perial Genealogy and not in a census 
register. Consequently we understand 


As the 
column, “Blue Pencil,” in Asahi said, 


that they have no suffrage.” 


“This raises a question as to whether 
members of the Imperial Family are 
Japanese.” 

In this year’s elections only 168 
“independent” candidates ran, as 
against 773 in the first postwar elec 
1946. Stalin got one vote, 


MacArthur several, and some voters 


tions of 


merely wrote on their ballots “Who 
cares?” 

~N March, 1953, 120,000 college 
| students will complete thei 
courses. This is double the 1952 class 
and business circles do not see how 
Japan's economy Can absorb more than 
half this number annually from the 
426 institutions of higher learning. 

Finding a job will be even tougher 
for students who have been connected 
with the Zengakuren (National Fed 
eration 6f Student Autonomous Asso 


ciations This organization has led 


protest movements in the colleges 
against increases in tuition, against 
the employment of foreign teachers 
and the dismissal of teachers alleged 
to be Communists; it promoted dem- 
onstrations against the’ Emperor dur 
ing his tours. Business firms, con 
tending that they must consider the 
safety and security of their businesses 
have informed the universities that 
they will not employ students con 
nected with such radical organizations. 
American Army authorities are 

having their troubles with Jap 
anese labor. Some 23,000 employees 
of the Japan Logistical Command’s 
Motor Transport in Yokohama went 
on strike for higher pay, while the 
workers everywhere are complaining 
that their living standard is dropping 
with the continuing price increases. 
On this basis the miners union is ask 
ing for a raise from 550 yen (about 
$1.50) and 340 yen ($.95) daily for 
workers inside and outside the pit 
respectively; to 1060 yen ($2.95) and 
560 ven ($1.55). The unions are 
determined in their stand, while the 
employers have stiffened their opposi 
tion to the demands, which threaten 
still higher prices and more export 


trade problems. 


s 
i ies problem of surplus popula 
tion, always of 


importance to 
Japan, has prospects of microscopic 
alleviation. Passage of the McCarran 
bill, which permits 185 Japanese to 
enter the United States annually, has 
already resulted in over 800 applica 
tions of would-be immigrants at the 
American Consulate General in Tokyo. 
Dr. Ryuzo Torii, internationally-known 
archaeologist and an authority on early 
Chinese history, may become the No 
1 Japanese emigrant to the U.S. when 
the new law goes into effect Decem 
ber 24. 

Immigration of some 2,000 Japa 
nese workers to New Caledonia is 
now being studied between the Japa 
nese Government and the French 
Governor-General. Brazil is prepar 
ing for the arrival of 5,000 Japanese 
families during the next few years 
and ( arlos ws 
Minister to Japan, recently disclosed 


Quiros, Argentine 
that his government was working on 
plans for the emigration to Argentina 
of 2,000 Japanese families to help 
raise rice in the northern part of the 
country. 


rhe government is also having diffi- 


culty in getting Koreans in Japan to 
register under the new Alien Registra 
tion Law. Two weeks before the dead 
line, only two percent of the persons 
within the scope of the law had re 
newed their registration. Of the 620, 
009 foreigners in Japan, 80 percent are 
North Koreans who have ‘resisted re 
registering because, they say, they do 


to become President Rhee’s 


not want 
soldiers and be sent to fight in Korea, 
nor do they wish to pay any taxes to 


him. 


R' ARMAMENT Of Japan continues 
to hold the spotlight. In Osaka 
General Chang Chun, Chiang Kai- 


shek’s speci il envoy visiting Japan, de 


clared that “] pan should rearm for the 
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sake of the Japanese themselves and 


for the security of the whole of Asia.’ 
On the same day, while reviewing the 
National Police Reserve at Itami, Prime 
Minister Yoshida used the term “army” 
for the first time. In a speech to the 
new soldiers, now known as the Na 
tional Safety Corps, he told them that 
they were a “democratic army in the 
making.” In reviewing the troeps in 
Sendai later in the week, Mr. Yoshida 
changed his long-established line that 
Japan should not rearm when he told 
a press conference that Japan would 
“be able to rearm four years hence if 
she succeeds in the interval in reco 
ering her national strength and foster 
ing sufficient patriotism.” He said that 
the “younger generation of Japan has 
not yet been given education to make 
them realize the need for rearmament.” 


le the General Council of Jap 


anese Trade Unions, which has 
3,200,000 members, plans to start a 
nationwide drive against rearmament 
simultaneously with its “autumn 
struggle” for higher wages. It expects 
to work in cooperation with the Left 
Socialists whom it supported in the 
general election, However, the Japa- 
nese Supreme Court rejected a Leftist 
Socialist suit charging that the Na 
tional Safety Corps was created in 
violation of Japan’s “no war” consti 
Chief Justice Tanaka threw 
out the case chiefly on grounds that 


tution. 


it was not within the competence of 
the court to take up purely theoretical 
issues as to whether the new force 


was “an army” or “military potential ‘ 


— Japan must trade or starve 
she has lost no time in mending 
her fences in Asia wherever possible 
This fall, the government announced 
its decision to earmark 20 to 30 mil 
lion yen in the next fiscal year to 
finance the dispatch of Japanese tech- 
nicians to Southeast Asia and for the 
technical training of Southeast Asian 
The Government has al 
Ini t 


students, 
ready sent technicians to 
Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia 
For the -first time in 12 vears a 
private company is sending 25 vessels 
carrying pearl divers to the Arafura 
Sea north of Australia to obtain about 
1000 tons of shells for the manufac 
ture of buttons and ornaments. No 
diplomatic problem is involved, ac 
cording to the Foreign Office, since 
pearl diving may be conducted 


the high seas. 
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Trade with Red China remains in 
A two point proposal to 
step up exports of Japanese textile 
machinery to Red China was sub 
mitted in October to mrt1 (Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry) 
by the Japan Textile Machinery As 
sociation. The proposal asked: (1 


the news 


authorization to dispatch Japanese 
manufacturers to Red China to con 
duct negotiations, and (2) the esta 
blishment of a trade organization o1 
export-import corporation to adjust 
exports and imports between Japan 
and Communist China. 

Microscope manufacturers are also 
planning to petition mrtr for permis 
sion to export microscopes to Red 
China. They point out that in prewat 
China took 70 
Japan’s microscope output and that. 


times percent of 
unless they move quickly, they will 
lose the Chinese market to manufac 
turers in other countries especially 
Italy, 


whose governments are understood to 


West Germany, France, and 


be helping with the export of micro 
scopes. 

The American embassy is reported 
to have a four-point request from 
mitt, asking for help in developing 
raw material resources in Southeast 
(sia for the Japanese steel industry. 
It asks assistance in getting the gov 
ernments of Malaya and the Philip 
pines to permit Japanese engineers to 
enter and conduct geological surveys 


for iron ore and other mineral deposits 


Q' the 248 persons indicated for the 
Communist May Day riot in 
Tokyo, the first group of 131 have 
gone on trial in four court 
lokyo District Court 
building. The difficulty of the court 


finally 


rooms of the 


which is trying to hold the trials un 
der heavy guard against possible res 
cue attempts by the Communists, may 
be deduced from such headlines as 
these which have characterized the 
hearings: “May Davy Riot Trial Open 

Uproar, Turmoil in Court”; “Yells 
Confusion Mark Rioters’ Trial”; “100 
teds Balk at Trial; Stage Sitdowns in 
jail.” The hearings have been a real 
sideshow of heckling and shouting 
and screaming by defendants and 
sympathizers, loud singing of the 
Communist Internationale, the wear 
ing of red towels wrapped around the 
heads of defendants (this has drawn 
particularly enthusiastic applause and 
from the 


shouts of encouragement 


spec tators), the refusal of defendants 
to leave their prison cells and appear 
in court, and so on. 

The Reds are also being harrassed 
themselves. In October an indignant 
pTa in Prime Minister Yoshida’s Kochi 
Prefecture threatened to have the en- 
tire student body of a school boycott 
classes unless the Communist prin- 
cipal resigned immediately. 

Che Foreign Ministry had its hands 
full when persons desiring to attend 
the Peiping Peace Conference 
thronged their offices to secure pass 
ports. When the seekers’ applications 
were rejec ted they attempted to stage 
a sitdown strike, but were attacked by 
a rightist group known as the National 
Martyrs Youth Corps and headed by 
Mitsuru 


Toya’ .a, who was chief of the secret 


Hidezo Toyama, son of 
militaris'ic Black Dragon Society until 
his death last year. Following this 
the passport applicants manhandled 
Vice-Foreign Minister Shinichi Shibus 
awa and accused him of “hiring the 
thugs” who had beaten them up. 
Present strategy within Japan, ac 
cording to the latest Manifesto of the 
Communist Party of Japan, is creation 
of a “United National 
lront” of all anti-American elements 


Democratic 


Local Red leadership finds antire 
armament and anticapitalist feeling in 
Japan fuel for the United Front drive 


jig Imperial Family came in for 
_ publicity of various kinds during 


the fall. Most noteworthy was the 
marriage of the Emperor's daughte1 
Princess Yori, to the son of an ex 
marquis, now a commoner, Takamasa 
Ikeda, of Okavama. The wedding was 
really a private family affair at a 
shrine in Tokyo with only about 30 
guests present. The newspapers took 
polite and casual note of the absence 
~ Emperor Hirohito from his daugh 
ters wedding; the official excuse was 
that he was “slightly indisposed.” The 
Princess has given up her royal robes 
ind titles to become a farmer's wife 
her husband operates a dairy farm 
On the morning following the wed 


took pl wt 


ind the press 


ling this little exchange 


between the groom 
“What time did vou get up this morn 
ing, Mr. Ikeda?” asked 


Somewhat disturbed by the question, 


a reporter 


the 25-year-old husband replied rather 
abruptly, “About 7. We went to bed 
at 11 o'clock last night.” Thus the 
ew princess and her husband wer 


Continued on page 61 
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MAN 


A SMALL stone had lodged in the valve of the pump 

No more water could be pumped at the hospital 
in Lambaréné until Dr. Schweitzer had found the 
trouble and repaired the valve. It was a mechanical 
valve, but as important to his forest hospital as a valve 
of his heart is to a man. 

Those fingers, which in the morning had been work- 
ing with nuts and washers, were equally agile that 
evening at the keyboard of the piano. I sat beside him 
as he played a Bach fugue. The piano was equipped 
with organ pedals and built to withstand equatorial 
weather and insects. As he played he was accompanied 
by a full diapason of rain falling steadily and hard on 
the galvanized iron roof over our heads. He who had 
written books on organ building and organ music, was 
playing a bastard instrument. He who could fill the 
largest concert hall in any land for an organ recital, 
was playing for two men in French Equatorial Africa. 
But not just for two men. “I play every day for my 
antelope,” he said, pointing to two fawns in a pen at 
one side of his room. He would have spoken no differ- 
ently, I thought, had he said, “I play every day for 
heads of states.” 

Albert Schweitzer has been called one of the great 
men of our day. If it follows that to be great is to be 
humble too, then Schweitzer qualifies. Whether he 
removes a stone from a pump or a tumor from a man, 
he gives to each operation the same care and con- 
cerned attention. He plays for love of animals as he 
does for love of human beings. All are important. No 
living-creature, event, or even thing, is unimportant. 
Before everything within his ken, he moves in awe and 
humifity. 

Humility, like happiness, may not be gained by 
direct assault. Byron said that happiness was born 
a twin of shared joy. For Schweitzer it is also a twin 
of pain. “The thought that I had been granted such 
a specially happy youth was ever in my mind,” he 
wrote in Memories of Childhood and Youth. “As an 
experience, happiness joined itself to that other one 
which had accompanied me from my childhood up; I 
mean my deep sympathy with the pain which prevails 
in the world around us. . . . It became steadily clearer 
to me that I had not the inward right to take as a mat- 
ter of course my happy youth, my good health, and my 
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Theologian, musicologist, doctor 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer is indeed ali 
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power of work. . . . Whoever is spared personal pain 
must feel himself called to help in diminishing the 
pain of others. We must all carry our share of the 
misery which lies upon the world.” 

Thus in 1896, when he was 21 years old, he deter- 
mined that he should live until he was 30 for science 
and art and after that give his talents to the direct 
service of humanity. This he did. Upon his 30th 
birthday, he decided to study medicine and go to 
Africa as a physician and surgeon. He would abandon 
the organ and renounce the academic life he loved and 
serve his fellows where the need was greatest: 

By 1913 he was ready to go. Money from organ 
concerts, from royalties on his books and from friendly 
gifts paid for his own and his wife’s passage to Africa, 
and for the medical equipment they took with them. 
These three sources continue, after 40 years, to be his 
only means of income. No organization pays his way 
and never has he or any of his associates, doctors or 
nurses, received in money more than was necessary 
for essential needs. 

“My desk here in the dispensary,” he told me, “I 
made from packing cases that brought medical sup- 
plies.” His hospital has a home-made look. Nothing 
of value is thrown away. Even the lowly tin can may 
be used in the garden. No white-enameled sterilizing 
cabinets here; instead, a Schweitzer-built sterilizing 
kettle outdoors. Until a few months ago, the only con- 
cession made to mechanization was the engine and 
dynamo that make it possible to light the operating 
room. Last spring a friend presented Dr. Schweitzer 
with an electric record player so that he could hear 
his own recordings. 

So he is making some concessions to modernity. Not 
that he is unmindful of the time-saving inventions of 
the machine age. He would use more of them in 
Lambaréné were it not for time-losing replacements; 
machines do break down, and spare parts may be long 
in coming. Gadgets distress him, however, and luxuri- 
ous conveniences he deplores. On the train from New 
York to Colorado, where in 1949 he gave the Goethe 
Bicentennial lecture, he pretended bafflement in a Pull- 
man roomette, saying it was more difficult to manage 
push buttons there than stops on an organ. Mrs. 
Schweitzer went to the glass-roofed “vista dome” coach 





Philosopher, organist, and organ-builder— 


things—but to all men he ts the same: a reverent lover of the living. 
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A woman wiw paddled 50 
miles in a canoe to reach 
the hospital is welcomed in 
her own Galoa dialect by 
one of Dr. Schweitzer’s 
assistants at the infirmary 
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Lambaréné (below), 
sprawled like an African 
village, reassures patients 
just in from the bush—sick, 
exhausted by travel, wary 
of the white man’s ways. 
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to catch breath-taking views of the Rocky Mountains 
but not her husband. “I see enough from my window,” 
he said. Besides he was busy writing letters. 

Rare-book dealers will never be selling high-priced 
Schweitzer holographs, for he writes so many letters 
always in long hand—that collectors will never find 
them scarce. But they have great value to myriads of 
people who treasure letters which he has written about 
his hospital, his music, his books. Letters composed 
by others to acknowledge gifts to the hospital may 
not be posted till he has added a postscript in French 
or German over his clear, even, unhurried signature. 

He does all things the way he writes, without haste 
If there is more to do today than yesterday, he takes 
less time for sleep. Once a friend scolded him that one 
couldn't burn a candle at both ends. “Oh ves vou 
can,” he countered, “if the candle is long enough! 
When | urged him to see fewer people in order that 
he might give more time to his writing, he replied 
that to meet and talk with others was among the few 
joys left to an old man 

Picture this man at his desk. From his cell-like room 
he looks down to the Ogowe River. It is at flood stage 
now, at the year’s end, when the rains have gorged 
the river with water that must be carried nearly 125 
miles to the Atlantic. Blue sky and white cumulus 
cloud are reflected in the wide expanse of river water 
he sees, a picture framed with the vivid green of the 
primeval forest 

Earth, sky and water, all surging with life. He 
meditates on the mystery of the interdependence of 
all living creatures. He remembers the exaltation of 
spirit which came when, immersed in just such natural 
beauty, he first thought of “reverence for life” as the 
key to the meaning of our existence, reverence before 
all of life which so strangely, persistently seeks sur- 
vival. Here is kinship. In our own loneliness we find 
neighbors; we are one with all others who seek to ful 
fill life’s purpose. 

Schweitzer’s iron gray hair is seldom combed and it 
falls down over his forehead as he leans over his desk 
to write. The high cheek bones and long nose of his 
massive face are separated from the chin by a wide 


Crippled fingers of a leper boy (opposite page) halting- 
ly carve the wooden figure of a child.. The man 
behind him can no longer even hold his knife. 


moustache. ( Although he is a larger man, he has been 
mistaken for Einstein, since, like the physicist, he 
dresses simply.) He writes at a desk piled with corre- 
spondence, reports, manuscripts. A kerosene lamp 
lights his work late at night 

One night as he worked at his desk he heard a baby 
cry in a nearby room. It was the plaintive crying of 
a sick child. He remembered the sound a few months 
ago while he was saying goodbye to a nurse who was 
returning to her Swiss home. 

“We have been hearing some beautiful music from 
the new record player from America,” he said. “But 
the sweetest sound I have ever heard came from your 
room one night. It was the change I heard in a baby’s 
cry as the crisis was passed, and T knew he would be 
well again.” 

The recordings which Dr. Schweitzer was referring 
to were made recently at his beloved organ in Guns- 
bach, France, his home other than Africa. This instru- 
ment, which he restored, is his ideal of what a pipe 
organ should be. Devoid of labor-saving devices, it 
seems cumbersome when compared with the elec- 
trically-controlled instruments of modern England 
and America. 

His first appearance at an American organ, though 
unannounced, resulted in perhaps the shortest organ 
concert ever played. On the afternoon of the day he 
received an honorary degree from the University of 
Chicago, he was back in the Rockefeller Chapel to 
play the organ. Word that he would play there had 
gotten around by word of mouth, and the nave was 
filled. After only ten minutes he turned away from the 


Talking fingers of a new nurse in the leper village 
gently reproach a woman for refusing her medicine 
four times: “You must help us to make you well.” 
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console to autograph books and music for those who 
were crowding around him. Very likely he was un 
aware of the vast audience in the chapel but, even so, 
he would have found it difficult to deny those coming 
to him personally. Individuals are of more interest to 
him than crowds. 

In fact, Dr. Schweitzer tends to be optimistic about 
persons and pessimistic about society. He sees civiliza 
tion plunging to certain doom unless the perennial 
insights of philosophy and religion, verified by history, 
are more generally followed. One of those insights, 
that the strong help carry the load of the weak, is what 
took him to Africa. 

“Is example the main thing in influencing others? 
I asked him. 

“Example is not the main thing. It is the only thing 
That is, if the one giving the example is not saying to 
himself, “Behold I am giving an example.’ That spoils 
it. Anyone thinking of the example he will give to 
others has lost his simplicity. Only as a man has sim 
plicity can his example influence others.” 

This, then, is what Schweitzer is trying to do. Man’s 
compassion for his fellow man can be put eloquently 
in a book, but it is read best in the life of anothe1 
human. 

While Schweitzer's precept of service is obvious, h« 
is giving us, I think, a still more fundamental example 
a way of thought. 

It has been said that no mental activity exceeds that 
of the expert organist when he plays a difficult com 
position, The coordination required of eye, ear, hands 
and feet to play Bach's Trio Sonatas can hardly be 
equalled by any activity known to man. Schweitzer is 
a master of Bach, not only in playing his music but in 
editing the complete edition of his organ works and 
writing the definitive biography of the man. Most 
intellectual giants know but one specialized field of 
knowledge. Schweitzer is at home in four: philosophy, 
theology, music and medicine. Furthermore, that char- 
acteristic of all men of genius, a vast memory, keeps 
always available for him a file of what, through three 
quarters of a century, he has seen, heard and meditated 
upon. 

With so fine an intellect, Schweitzer naturally ought 
to give first place to that essence of the mind, rational 
thought. But no. Important as rational thought is, it 


is valuable only as it leads to a higher form which he 
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calls mystical thought. Pure reason can carry us only 
so far; to penetrate further, we must quiet the mind 
and await the insight for which reason has prepared us 

This higher thought is likely to contradict the ex- 
pectations of logical, rational thought. Perhaps that is 
What they fail to 
see is that this new insight only seems to contradict 
a former position. Water, when it boils, does not cease 


to be water, though its form is changed. So, rational 


why men have often distrusted it 


thought boils over into integral thought 

Schweitzer sees a possible wrong turning for mysti- 
cal thought. It may lead to a denial of knowledge 
based upon reason, and seek an experience apart from 
life itself. There is, however, a right direction, which 
he calls’ ethical mysticism, and which “admits how 
absolutely mysterious and unfathomable are the world 
and life. It is knowledge in so far as it does know the 
one thing which we can and must know in the sphere 
of this mystery, namely, that all Being is life, and that 
in loving self-devotion to other life ‘ve realize om 
spiritual union with infinite Being 

Ordinary common-sense knowledge tells us that we 
must watch after ourselves and our interests first. But 
that knowledge is superseded when, through the ex 
perience of love, we see that another's life is as im- 
portant as our own. Schweitzer, like Gandhi, would 
have us go one step further and see all others as objects 
of love. This step reason cannot take for us; nor can 
emotional attachment to another person. The step is 
made for us when we determine to look bevond the 
temporal to the eternal, to seck communion with the 
ground of all Being. When we do so smilingly and 
courageously, we find new significance in all the world 
about us, including our own being 

But, insists le grand docteur of Lambareéue, you can 
not break through the ultimate mystery. Beyond us is 
the unfathomable deep. While we may measure time 
we cannot measure eternity, and our time is bounded 
on all sides by the eternal. It is an awesome prospect to 
view and as we watch it, we see all living creatures 


mirrored there. All creatures as one. 


Artist visitor at Lambaréné teaches the lepers to carve 
jungle hardwoods. In turn, the lepers model for his 
own work—in this case, “Head of a Young Boy. 


























My Visit to Lambarene 


It was sweltering when we arrived in Lambaréneé 
aboard an ancient flying machine from the coastal 
town of Port Gentil]. The Gabon air service consists of 
an old Junkers 52, the wartime taxi of the Luftwaffe, 
and we had crowded into a stuffy, airless cabin along 
with 15 other passengers, a baby chimpanzee, the hind 
quarter of a cow, a barrel of fish, demijohns of wine 
and some brightly colored parrots. 

After a bumpy jeep ride to the riverfront, we boarded 
a long dugout canoe rowed by four leper patients from 
the hospital, and soon we were skimming down the 
Ogowe River to the hospital site, four miles down 
stream 

The sun beat down meré ilessly on river and forest 
The heat was clammy and suffocating. Natives, row 
ing by in canoes hollowed out of single tree logs, glis- 
tened like polished ebony from the sweat that poured 
from their bodies. 

As we approached the landing, we 
hada splendid view of the hospital set 
ting. Groups of natives mingled along 
the shore by a row of beached canoes 
or rested under the shade of the palm 
trees which lined the banks. Most of 
them had bandages wrapped around 
their feet and hands; many were hob 
bling along on hand-carved crutches 

A large 


nurses had assembled at the landing. 


group of patients and 
Before we could step off the boat a 
tall, shaggy-maned gentleman pushed 
his way through the crowd and 
stepped out to meet us 
“I’m Dr. Schweitzer,” he 


was warm and friendly. “You have great courage to 


said, and his handshake 
come to Lambaréné. The last American who arrived 
came for a week and stayed three months—malaria!” 
With a hearty chuckle, he picked up my suitcase 

He seemed remarkably active and full of energy. 
His twinkling eyes under thick, bushy brows, his ani 
mated expression when speaking, the look of quiet 
patience and understanding when lost in thought be 
trayed many characteristics of his personality, but it 
was difficult to detect any signs of old age in his 
rugged, lion-like features. 

The hospital itself bears no resemblance to a hospi 
tal as we know it. It is more like a large’ native village 
with rows of wooden buildings where each patient 
lives along 


cooked over open fires alongside the patient's réed miit 


with his family and animals. Meals are 


tress, the smoke of the fire keeps away the malaria- 
bearing mosquito so common to the Gabon. The alley S 
between the rows of huts are usually full of screaming 
babies, goats, dogs, and monkeys. Only the sight ot 
enormously swollen legs, grotesque limbs, scars and 
open sores, and the lines of pain on the faces of the 


inhabitants indicates that this is a village where suffer 


“Bonjour, Docteur!”’ 


ng is prevalent a common bond which unites all the 
villagers. 

Dr. Schweitzer understands well the native mind 
and all the fears and inhibitions that influence these 
simple people. In planning the layout of his hospital 
he knew that large modern buildings, equipped with 
gleaming white furniture, rows of sheeted hospital 
beds, and shiny surgical instruments would soon 
frighten away those he had come to help. He knew the 
African could not easily adjust to the format of a 
regular hospital where stiffly uniformed doctors and 
nurses conformed to a strict routine, where the smell 
of disinfectant overpowered the scent of frangipani, 
and of damp earth after a rain. Therefore his hospital 
is, first and foremost, a place where the primitive Afri 
can can feel at home, where he can bring along his 
wife and children, his dog and his goats, and where he 

can live, as much as possible, in the 
environment to which he is accus- 
tomed. 

Living quarters for the European 
staff are located on a small hill over 
looking the main hospital buildings. 
My room, identical with the others, be 
longed to one of the doctors who was 
vacationing in Europe. A grinning 
blue-faced monkey sat on the veranda 
and perched on the poinsettia tree by 
the doer, four red and grey parrots 

docteur!” 


cried “Bonjour as we ap 


proached. 


Dr. Schweitzer pointed out a few 
of the treasures that my room contained elephant 
tusks, hippopotamus teeth and the skin of a boa con- 
strictor. Leopard skins covered the floor. There were 
evil-looking spears in one corner and sharp daggers and 
knives in another. The ash trays were carved from solid 
ivorv. The table was a drum. Beautifully-carved heads 
ff ebony and redwood and weird ceremonial masks 
were set on shelves along the walls. The absent doctor 
was truly a collector of African art 
be afraid living with these?” asked 
‘Not at all,” I replied 
But I shall never forget the first night i spent there, 
Most 


of the tired staff had gone to bed. Tite monkey, the 


‘You: won't 


Dr. Schweitzer. 
By 9:30 the entire hospital was dark and quiet 


parrots and the pelicans who lived under the veranda 
had gone to sleep too. Surrounded by the skins of 
savage animals and the evil, grinning :ask on the walls, 
I could hear the steady beat of drums and the far-off 
cries of natives in the leper village. Giant bullfrogs 
along the river sent echoes through the jungle. In the 
distance I heard the thunder of a sudden tropical storm. 

And to the accompaniment of this weird music of 
an African night, just a few yards away Dr. Schweitzer 
was playing Bach on his organ 


JINX WITHERSPOON 

















THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA 


In this second half of the 20th Century, a new kind of businessman and a 
new kind of business philosophy have made their appearance on the American scene. 

The new businessman—whether industrialist, financier, or trader—is acutely aware that 
the prosperity of his enterprise is dependent not only on the prosperity of his own and other 
industrial nations, but also on that of remote and underdeveloped territories. 

His new business philosophy emerges from a clear understanding of the following his- 


toric developments: 


¥ Midcentury America, with six percent of the world’s population and seven percent of its 
land area, produces half of its material wealth. Through nature's gifts and by faithful adher- 
ence to the principles of economic democracy and free enterprise, Americans have developed 


a society of unparalleled wealth, stability, and unity. 


ra Most of the nations around the world have failed to match the prodigious achievements 
of American life. The consequence of this failure is suffering and discontent coupled with a 


dynamic demand for a better life. 


5 e America’s economic power so overshadows that of the rest of the world that normal trade 
relationships between the two areas is impossible. The United States has become the greatest 


creditor nation in history. 


4, American productive capacity has been enormously increased by the demands of rearma- 
ment. With defense production tapering off, US industry will soon be producing far above 


the normal demand of the American consumer. 


The new American businessman wasn’t slow in grasping one of the important lessons of 
the age spelled by the first two of these developments. The terrible disparity between the 
wealth and feeling of security of the American, and the poverty and insecurity of the rest of 
the world is an increasingly untenable situation. 

In the underdeveloped areas outside the Iron Curtain, one billion forty million people— 
close to half the world’s population—are groping relentlessly for a more satisfying existence. 
Their misery and degradation are reflected in their average annual income of $80 per person 
(in Southeast Asia, $30) as compared to the European’s $600 and the American’s $1800. 

The new businessman has no doubt that this colossal struggle for food and health and 
human values may spend its passion in violence and war if it is not channeled toward con- 
structive, peaceful, democratic achievements. Aware that his personal future and the future of 
the civilization in which he believes are at stake, he wishes to bring his capital and his techni- 
cal knowledge to underdeveloped areas on terms which are profitable to himself and completely 
acceptable to the peoples concerned. 


The new businessman has been equally quick to grasp the meaning of America’s creditor 











is WORLD BUSINESS 


position in the world. Europe alone runs up a debt to the United States of amounts varying 


between one and five billion dollars a year. If this chasm in the world’s economy is not 


bridged, international trade will wither, plunging all countries alike into chaos and depression. 


The new American businessman believes that one answer to this threat is to throw open 
the doors of the American economy and permit the rest of the world to earn dollars. 

At the same time he knows that a sound world economy cannot develop before a broad 
current of capital investment flows from his country to other continents. 

Sensitive to the lessons of the past, the homo novus of American economy understands 
why creditor nations have always invested heavily in productive enterprises abroad. This was 
the best way to enable the debtor countries to increase their economic strength and become 
healthier and more profitable business partners. 


The new American businessman’s awareness of the vital ties which bind him to the rest 





of the world is powerfully strengthened by the fourth development: his need to find markets 
for his suddenly expanded productive capacity. This search for foreign outlets coincides with 
the world-wide demand for economic betterment: Thus, perhaps to his own surprise, the new 
businessman has discovered that like peace, the material i iterests of all peoples are indivisible. 

Promoting business activity in the light of this revelation, the up-to-date US businessman 
encounters complex barriers of diverse nature. These are leading him into spheres not tradition- 
ally explored by businessmen: national psychologies, political philosophies, trends of behavior 
at the four corners of the earth. 

At home, he is combatting an economic parochialism which is blinding many of his col- 
leagues to 20th Century reality. He is troubled by the fact that, despite its enormously in- 
creased income, the United States imports little more today than it did in 1929. 

In other parts of the world he encounters the ghost of a past era: fear of economic 
imperialism. Ancient and discarded business practices continue to breed suspicion and antag- 
onism for private foreign investments in the form of exchange restrictions, expropriation, gov- 
ernmental interference, etc. These, combined with the specter of war and revolution, have 
reduced US capital exports to a minimum. 

In 1951, Americans invested less than one billion dollars abroad (of which most went to 
Canada, another doilar area), while four billion dollars a year is accepted as the lowest rate 
of investment consistent with tle survival and prosperity of the world at large. 

But the new businessman is not dismayed. He is conscious that where less spirited people 
see only a world wallowing in chaos, he has perceived the pattern of his times. This pattern 
represents an integration of his business activities with understanding and knowledge of the 
political and human needs of his partners and fellow-workers all around the world. 

The two articles on the following pages reflect some of the important problems and atti- 
tudes surrounding this new approach to world business. uN worn believes that the new US 
businessman’s success or failure will alter the lives of hundreds of millions of people. It will con- 


stantly report, investigate, and encourage his efforts in the years ahead.—Tue Eprrors 





Here is a striking formula opening the way for 


American capital to fulfill its world wide mission 


By M. C. CONICK 
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b gure United States has a magic wand at its disposal 
- which could revolutionize the export of American 
capital. 

It is a device that gave tremendous impetus to cor 
porate investment in this country during World War II 
and made us the “arsenal of democracy.” 

It is a device that prompted such a gigantic invest- 
ment program during the past two years that we have 
increased our productive capacity by nearly 20 percent 

an increase greater than Britain's entire production 
for civilian and military needs built up over her history. 

It is a tax device which accomplished these wonders 
by reducing the risks from investment for war pro 
duction, basically the same risks that surround foreign 
investment today and are holding it to a minimum 

Technically, this magic device goes by the un 
enlightening name of “accelerated amortization for 
income tax purposes.” It has sparked a miraculous ex 
pansion of industrial capacity by private enterprise 
during periods of national emergency by allowing 
investors to recover the cost of the emergency facility 
through a special income tax deduction. 

Companies normally save on taxes by subtracting 
from taxable income the yearly depreciation of thei 
facilities. These annual savings are based on the long 
range depreciation of the facilities, based in turn on 
their estimated useful life 

With accelerated amortization, however, the esti 
mated useful life of the emergency facility is judged 
to be five years or less—a rough approximation of the 
length of the emergency and thus of the profitableness 
of the facility built to meet it. Under it, companies can 
quickly “write off their emergency investments against 


their current taxable earnings, thus regaining at least 


Foreign 


part of the capital expended on them in the form of 
tax reductions. 

This simple inducement has worked miracles. Al- 
though the idea was born during World War I, it did 
not come into full operation until 1940. The huge 
defense program initiated in that year required a 
great expansion of productive facilities. Because of 
the exceptional risks inherent in such expansion, in- 
dustry was reluctant to embark on it until Secretary of 
War Stimson urged special tax treatment for defense 
facilities—accelerated amortization. 

When his request was heeded in the Revenue Act 
of 1940, this reluctance disappeared. In the next few 
years accelerated amortization prompted investments 
for war production totalling some $7.3 billion. The 
bulk of this consisted of additional capacity for pro 
duction of ordinary articles of commerce. 

With the outbreak of war in Korea the expansion 
of industrial capacity again became urgent for national 
security. And again, industry hesitated to invest in 
productive facilities which it might be paving for 
long after the need for them had vanished 

But accelerated amortization for defense facilities 
initiated in the Revenue Act of 1950, has had astound 
ing success in overcoming this reluctance. At the end 
of July, 1952 the government had approved 12,517 
new o1 expanded facilities amounting to over $21 bil 
lion, from received applications estimated ac $x ‘lion 
worth of facilities. A revolutionary increase in | 
of American investment—a landmark in our economic 
history—was effected despite severe risks for the in 
vestor. 

American industrialists, of course, have always been 
anxious to meet the country’s emergency needs. But 
their first duty is to safeguard the companies whose 
shareholders and workers they serve 

If accelerated amortization has worked with such 
astonishing success in America’s defense efforts, it can 
work equally well in spurring US capital export—and 
for the same reasons. 

At the present time there is little inducement to 
US companies to risk investing more of their dollars in 
industries which they now own abroad or which they 
may wish to establish. The hazards, such as unpre- 
dictable wars and expropriation of assets, are many 


ind alarming. While such assets might in time be r¢ 








Investment without 


turned or compensated for, the impact of a sudden and 
unexpected charge-off of an investment on the beoks 
of the American companies would be too drastic 

But if such direct investments could be amortized 
within a relatively short period, then, in the event of a 
substantial loss of the investment, the US company 
would have little if anything to charge off 

Thus accelerated amortization could do for US com 
panies investing abroad exactly what it has done and 
is now doing for US companies investing in productive 
facilities for defense. In one case the risk is that the 
investment would have to be written off as useless; 
in the other, as expropriated or destroyed 

Accelerated amortization, in brief, means that in a 
short time there is nothing left to write off 

In the light of accelerated amortization’s past 
triumphs it is not unreasonable to expect that it could 
promote the export of three or four billion dollars a 
year to foreign countries. The amount conceivably 
could be much higher than that. 

Two safeguards should be maintained in the devel- 
opment of such a program. First, we should not use 
the funds of the American taxpayer to create direct 
and low-cost competition for the labor and the prod 
ucts of American domestic industry. And second, we 
should, by utilization abroad of the basic merits of the 
American system of mass production and distribution 
encourage higher wage scales and other rewards for 
workers elsewhere, so that—like our workers here 
they will be among the best customers for the products 
of their own factories. 

Where, some might ask, is the catch in al! this? 
Doesn't the government, and thus the American peo- 
ple, lose the extra taxes these investing corporations 
would otherwise have to pay? 

It is self-evident that present US aid overseas is 
for the most part, a total expense to the US taxpavei 
If this job can now be shifted to US companies, the 
cost to the taxpayer would be limited to the amount 
rebated to the company in the form of a tax credit for 
accelerated amortization of the investment abroad. 

Even this “cost” to the taxpayer would be temporary. 
The foreign investment in time would earn dividends 
which, when paid to the US companies, would be in 
part taxable under our present income tax Jaw 


But to think of a cost in connection with this pro 


gram is to ignore the incalculable benefits of a mass 
movement of American capital overseas—a_ benefit 
fully as applicable to Americans as to other peoples 
rhe economic standards and national income of our 
friends and allies should be brought more in line with 
that of the United States. The prosperity and security 
of the United States depend on this accomplishment 
no less than do the prosperity and security of the rest 
of the free world. 

Of course, our country should not shoulder the 
entire responsibility alone. Willing contributions 
should be made by other peoples in helping themselves. 

Corporate American capital investments are vital to 
this effort. They, not government gifts or grants, carry 
the American businessman’s energy, his knowledge 
and his experience to the task. They alone embody 
the principles of free enterprise as known in the US; 
they alone can give peoples abroad a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of the system that has made the 
United States the envy of the world. 

With these dangers and opportunities already upon 
us, we Americans must quickly find a formula that will 
move our private capital abroad in vast quantities. 1] 
believe accelerated amortization should be given a 
chance to repeat its wonders at this moment of inter 


national emergency. 


Accelerated Amortization Rocketed Domestic US 
Industrial Investment in Early Forties and Fifties 
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Here, finally, is a constructive move to 


destroy paralyzing suspicions between US 


investors and the world’s capital-hungry peoples 


By FRED SMITH 


Charter member of UNW’s editorial board, Fred Smith 
has charge of international public relations for the 
following program to spark US investments abroad 


NY attempt at building sound economic structures 
A in lesser-developed countries comes up against 
three big hurdles: politics, propaganda and emotions 

All of the lesser-developed countries have two things 
in common: plenty of people with nothing to do; no 
capital with which to create something productive for 
them to do. These countries also have prolific birth 
rates and inhabitants with few skills, since there has 
been little opportunity to develop skills 

Neither of these situations, however, is as deeply 
serious as it looks. It turned out in our own South that 
the prolific birth rate, which was one much-touted 
cause of the South’s lack of progress, eventually re- 
solved itself into a rich pool of labor. And people with 
out modern skills became more adept more quickly 
and are more productive than the average worker in 
some of our industrialized communities. 

So the basic problem abroad is one of importing 
capital, and creating instrumentalities and activities 
through which jobs can be created, skills can be de 
veloped, and a self-sustaining economy can be built 

But, where will the capital come from? Certainly 
it will have to come—one way or another—from the US 

Let it come from American business, though, and 
the noncapitalist countries—and some capitalist coun 
tries—denounce American expansionism and proclaim 
that the coming of US industry may make trains run 
on time, but ruins local culture. And, unfortunately 
just this sometimes happens 

Let the countries attempt to float bond issues, and 
wary US investors, remembering past history, throw 
up their hands and shout: “Never again! 

Let our government make grants or loans, and the 
United’ States is “buying friends,” it is “hog-tying 
foreign governments,” it is “disguised imperialism.” 

But government grants often have another, and far 
greater, liability than the criticism they arouse. Ce1 
tain grants or loans, for example, are made to create 
power, or similar facilities in the interests of proposed 
industrialization. But once the facilities are set up, in 
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dustrialization often tails to materialize. In the end, the 
grant has simply cost US taxpayers large sums, caused 
acute dislocation of people and living habits during 
the construction period, and left nothing but fading 
hope and a large measure of frustration. It is a kind 
of pump-priming where there aren't any pumps. 

Many economists in and outside the US hold that 
the exportation of the instrumentalities of industry 
are more important, in the long run, than capital itself 
rhey point out that the launching of a business enter 
prise in a lesser-developed country is likely to start a 
chain reaction of events which in themselves constitute 
the foundations of a solid economy. And there is evi 
dence to prove their point. 

One American firm, for example, launched a new re 
tail system in a sketchily developed country. It sought 
out rudimentary handicraft workers, taught them how 
to produce in quantity, gave them large orders, en 
couraged them to find other customers—and, by these 
means, developed several prosperous businesses with 
substantial employment. 

Another firm, adhering to a policy of not going 
where it isn’t wanted, sets up foreign operations, ex- 
ports its organization, know-how and management 
ind then takes a minority interest along with local 
capital. This way it is protected against nationalization 
and other evils that plague foreign investors 

Still a third company makes a local agreement to vest 
complete control of the business in local capital after a 
stipulated period, long enough to virtually eliminate 
the possibility of loss. Under such circumstances, the 
local people pitch in and help, recognizing that 
strength in the business is good for them. j 

There is mounting evidence in many cases that ove: 
seas private enterprise, under the direction of US busi 
ness management, can and does function in complete 
harmony with the local culture. In other words, it is 
possible for the US industrialist to improve his policies 
ind operations im such a way that they not only are 
profitable to him, but are welcomed by the host 
countrys 

These records of harmony are not ge nerally known 
as they should be, because it is the villain who has been 
given all the publicity—and more often than not, the 
story of the villain has been unnecessarily embellished 
by people with their own axes to grind. 

The Communists, of course, are constitutionally op 


posed to all private enterprise, of any nationality, any- 
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where—and are not modest about attempting to prove 
their point. The extreme nationalists are constitution 
ally opposed to all foreigners, and are good propagand 
ists as well. 

Any business run by American capital, whether run 
well or badly, will always be subject to criticism on 
these fronts. So, unless something concrete is done 
about the records of harmony, they will continue to 
remain submerged by stories of discord, disagreements 
and disapproval. 

And it must be admitted that some staff functionaries 
in important US government agencies and depart 
ments, without whose support US business cannot 
operate abroad with confidence, have become un 
reasonably tender on this subject. They show signs of 
being more interested in reforming the capitalistic 
system out of existence than in utilizing its assets 

If there is to be any possibility of US industrial help 
in lesser-developed countries, much work must first 
be done. US industry, faced with all kinds of un 
avoidable problems in foreign operations, will not risk 
large investments, face possible nationalization, pay 
outsized taxes to everyone concerned, placate two gov 
ernments, and take on extracurricular reformers. 

On the other hand, foreign government officials will 
remain wary of inviting in the much-publicized “evils 
of foreign (particularly US) business, unless some 
thing is done to ease the situation 

These emotional, political and propaganda barriers 
must be hurdled. They can be hurdled it a set of 
rules could be set up to guarantee the character of US 
industry abroad. 

Such rules would provide the foreign politician 
with talking points and soften the local political 
liability of inviting US business into lesser-developed 
countries. They would also make it possible for the 
US government, the foreign government, and a busi 
ness firm involved, to enter into a three-way agreement 
to export a thriving business setup to the great ad 
vantage of all three—and to the US taxpayers who 
would be spared useless pump-priming. 

In view of this, the National Planning Association, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical group, with its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., is undertaking to study a group 
of successful US enterprises abroad with a long view 
toward recommending a_ practical, proved pattern 
which will work to everyone’s advantage. 

npa is by no means against public investments. But 


it holds that they should be limited to large civic 
enterprises—housing, power facilities, highways, ete. 
Moreover, these investments, where they involve pos- 
sible industrialization, should not be made until there 
is a certainty that the industry that they will make pos 
sible is ready to pick up the ball 

This reverses present US government procedure, in 
which the government optimistically makes the first 
investment and then encourages—not too effectively 
US industrialists to ‘tag along. In this type of invest 
ment, NPA would like to see the initiative with industry 
rather than with the government. 

The essence of the Npa plan is to make thorough 
studies of a selected group of US businesses operating 
abroad to demonstrate that private enterprise is func- 
tioning in countries with immature economies without 
all the advertised liabilities. These businesses will be 
selected, not because they are average, but because 
they are far above average. They are Good Examples 
that should be multiplied. 

Teams of economists and social scientists will make 
on-the-spot investigations. They will analyze the opera- 
tions of the business and assess its impact upon the lo- 
cal economy and upon the lives, customs and fortunes 
of the local people. 

These Nea Case Studies will be financed by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Rockefeller brothers, other foundations and by busi- 
ness contributions to Nea. The work will be carried 


Fatal US Trade Gap Will Narrow as NPA Project 
Destroys Fear of American Overseas Investment 
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out under the guidance of a special Research Advisory 
Committee consisting of Edward S. Mason, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; Richard M. Bissell, Jr., economist of 
the Ford Foundation; and Leonard S. Cottrell of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Eugene W. Burgess, forme: 
ly a government economist and Vice President of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is Director of Research for the project 

Charles J. Symington, Chairman of the Board of 
the Symington-Gould Corporation, heads a special 
committee of NPA trustees who have taken charge of . 
the project. They will select the companies to be 
examined and make policy. 

In announcing the project, Mr. Symington spelled 
out some of the underlying factors which led to its 
establishment: “The pioneering of many US companies 
in a new program of private investment abroad is a 
story which is yet largely unknown. Many of the ob 
jectives of Point 4 and UN programs can be achieved 
effectively under private management with private 
capital. 

“The practices of many companies, we know, are 
highly beneficial and acceptable to the local people 
in the areas in which they operate. Such practices are 
permitting companies to integrate their operations into 
the cultures of less-developed areas with a minimum of 
friction and with maximum rewards to both the coun 
tries and the companies 

“The impact of these operations can help shape the 
future of the countries’ economic life, their social struc 
tures, and political institutions, and, importantly, can 
offer a convincing and appealing substitute for the 
spurious claims of Communism 

“Finally, they can provide an increasing—and an 
increasingly secure—outlet abroad for US private capi 
tal and business initiative 

“If we could create some ground rules by means ot 
which it would be possible to get US private business 


the US government, and the governments of foreign 


countries—especially the less-developed countries—to 
agree upon ways of exporting US managerial skills as 
well as private investment, we would take long strides 
toward building a sounder world economy in double 
quick time 

With this in mind, these Case Studies will be made 
to determine the ways in which private investment can 


be made abroad 


| to the advantage of the country and its people, 


“in harmony with their methods of living and 
thinking and thei advancing political and 


economic life; 


> to the mutual satisfaction of the governments 


and the people of the countries concerned; 


3 to the advantage and the political security of 
~ “the private capital invested.” 


US business, he pointed out, has come to the 
realization that the ultimate success of foreign ente) 
prises and the security of investments abroad depend 
to a large extent upon the benefits that accrue to the 
people of the host countries. This sharing of benefits is 
eased when the US government and the governments 
of the foreign countries concerned are mutually anxious 
to cooperate 

The first of a dozen or more contemplated studies is 
already under way, and each study will be published 
when completed 

The Research Committee, working with Npa’s special 
Policy Committee, will then, it is hoped be able to 
draw conclusions that will put a new floor under the 
participation of US industry in the campaign to make 
lesser-developed countries self-supporting and, in time 
prosperous. It is not impossible. The big hurdles 
politics, propaganda and emotions—should not be per- 
mitted to stop it 

\ reasonable, practical approach like this one may 


go a long wav to reduce them to surmountable size. 





Brain Trust of the new National Planning Association program to erase fear from foreign investment: 


Charles J. Symington, head of special committee of NPA Trustees in charge of program; Eugene W. Burgess, 
Director of Research for the project; H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of the National Planning Association; Richard 
M. Bissell, Jr. and Leonard S. Cottrell, members of special Research Advisory Committee for the project 
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The pent-up frustrations of Asia and Africa, expressed 


in a swelling tide of political, economic and 


social demands, dominate the UN General Assembly 


The Battle 


of the Continents 


7 ne era of colonialism is dying, and its death knell 
is ringing through the corridors and council cham- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Here at UN headquarters—in the futuristic $65,- 
million peace palace on Manhattan’s East River—a 
world revolution is coming into focus: a revolution 
against poverty, against the doctrine of racial superior- 
ity, against government by foreign masters. In a word, 
a revolution against the philosophy and practice of 
the “white man’s burden.” 

One of the leading spokesmen for the so-called 
Arab-Asian bloc put it this way across a‘ luncheon 
table recently: 

“Europe is a minute portion of the world’s surface 
Its people, comparatively speaking, are few. Where do 
they get the arrogance to think they should dominate 
the rest of the world as they did in the 19th century? 

“Europe is finished. The future of the world is in 
Asia and Africa—and America, if you do not side with 
Europe.” 

His companion demurred, expressing confidence in 
European culture, technology, and political institu 
tions. Would not Asia’s future be brighter in ipartnes 
ship with Europe and America? 

“Europe is through, I tell you,” was the reply 
“Through as a dominant political force in the world.” 
It was an extreme point of view, put forward partly 
perhaps, for its shock effect. Asians, Africans, Arabs, 
and Latin Americans do seek the financial partnership 
of Europe and America. At times they appear virtu- 

ally to demand it on an “. . . or else” basis. 
But the intensity of feeling reflected in the flat 


statement that “Europe is through” is an accurate mir- 


By WILLIAM R. FRYE 


UN Correspondent, Christian Science Monitor 


ror of feelings among what are called the “anti- 
colonials” here at UN headquarters. ‘ 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie considers this ground 
swell of feeling among the nonwhite millions “one of 
the greatest challenges to contemporary civilization.” 

“The rise of nationalism and the demand for greater 
equality of rights, freedom, and economic opportunity 
among all these peoples,” he has said, “are facts of ou 
times as significant as the East-West conflict. These are 
historic forces that will not be denied. . 

‘The question is whether, by enlisting moderation 
and realism on all sides, we can find effective ways 
to answer this challenge by peaceful and evolutionary 
means rapidly enough to prevent the violent up- 
heavals and widespread chaos that are likely if we 
do not 

In the past 10 years, of the 800 million people 
outside the Iron Curtain who were not self-governing, 
no fewer than 600 million have attained full inde 
pendence, \ dozen new nations have been created, 
including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the Philippines 
Burma and Ceylon in Asia, and Syria, Lebanon, Jor 
dan and Libya in the Arab world 

Spurred by their example the remaining 200 million 
are clamoring for freedom, some in excited murmurs 
others in full-throated shouts. 

According to objective criteria, many of these 200 
inillion persons are not yet ready for self-government. 
Indeed, some of the 600 million who have already won 
it do not appear to have been ready. 

But it is hard—probably it is impossible—for some- 
one on the outside to say when a people is “ready” 


for freedom. Many would prefer chaos, or tyranny of 
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Striding toward a new future 


Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pakistani 
Foreign Minister, carries in 
his satchel the hopes of 

the Moslem millions 


UN ANTICOLONIAL (Arab-Asian) BLOC 


Afghanistan Iraq 
Burma Lebanon 
Egypt Pakistan 

India The Philippines 
Saudi-Arabia 


Indonesia 


Iran Syria 


i domestic brand, to rule by a foreign master. Even 
if the master is benevolent, even if he brings civiliza- 
tion and prosperity, he is still a master. 

Those who defend colonialism answer that many 
subject peoples are far better off under foreign rule 
than they would be on their own; that they know little 
of the dangers, including Communist intrigue, await- 
ing them outside the mother country’s embrace; that 
vears of conscientious effort to civilize and befriend 
the native people deserve a better reward. 

This attitude—that 
be true, or contain much truth. But it merely serves 
to infuriate those at whom it is directed. 


“papa knows best”—may often 


The resulting outburst of violent or nonviolent pro- 


test—the resulting world revolution—is following three 
principal channels: 

Economic: The revolution against poverty is ex- 
“under- 
developed” countries for help in achieving a better 


pressed at the UN in insistent demands by 


life. The rest of the world is responding with ideas 
and money—generously with the first, hesitantly and 
inadequately with the other. 

Racial: The revolution against the doctrine of 
racial superiority has chosen as its immediate target 
the policy of apartheid, segregation, in South 
Africa, both as it affects the Indian minority—anthro- 
pologically a white race—and the 


is black. The purpose is to rouse 


African majority 
which, of course, 
world public opinion on behalf of the victims, and 
run up the flag of racial equality. 

Political: The revolution against rule by foreigners 
is exploding in fiery UN debates on Tunisia and 
Morocco; less urgently, on Kenya and other sources 
of trouble. By mobilizing world public opinion, anti- 
colonial spokesmen hope to strengthen the bargaining 
power of native nationalist leaders. 

The economic revolution is the least spectacular 
and perhaps the most far-reaching of the three. It 
stems from the fact that two thirds of the world is 
fighting a losing battle against hunger, poverty and 
ignorance, while the other third is making dramatic 
strides toward higher standards of living. 

Spokesmen for the poorer countries argue, and often 
persuasively, that an affirmative answer to the ancient 
question, “Am I my brother's keeper?” would benefit 
both the donor and the recipient. It would benefit 
the donor, they contend, by creating new markets for 
his industrial goods, markets he may need if and 
when the arms race slackens. 

All such arguments, however, run up against two 
roadblocks. The first is that the United States is the 
only country able, in today’s world, to pay the bill for 
large-scale assistance. And the United States Congress 
is in no mood to place further burdens on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, however constructive the project. 

The second roadblock is inability or unwillingness 
on the part of some underdeveloped countries to help 
themselves. Opéra-bouffe revolutions, nationalist ex- 
tremism, and baiting of foreigners does not encourage 








outside aid. Iran's nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, right or wrong, has not stimulated in- 
vestments in underdeveloped areas. 

The revolution against racial intolerance stirs th« 


deepest feelings and appears to achieve the most - 


meager results. 

Each year for seven years—since the UN was 
founded—India has asked the General Assembly to 
examine South Africa’s treatment of its Indian minority 
Each year for seven years South Africa has insisted 
that the problem is none of the UN’s business. 

Each year the Assembly has held the debate, and 
each year South Africa has completely ignored the 
wrist-slapping it received when the vote was taken 

This is not to say, of course, that no results of any 
kind have been achieved. World attention has been 
called to the policies of the Malan government, and 
other nations have been warned inferentially not to 
adopt similar practices. But apartheid in South Africa 
has grown more stringent. 

This year India sought to broaden the indictment to 
cover the treatment of all non-Europeans in South 
Africa, and again, with a certain amount of help from 
the United States, obtained a chance to air its grie\ 
ances. The principal tangible result, however, was to 
split the British Commonwealth, divide the United 
States from most of its North Atlantic allies, and offei 
Russia an opportunity to pose as the champion of the 
downtrodden. No effect on South African policy, in 
the direction India seeks, is foreseeable. 

All this must have been clear in advance to New 
Delhi. That Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru never 
theless pressed the attack is a measure of the intense 
feelings aroused when the tint of a man’s skin is 
made the criterion of his treatment. 

The political revolution is the one that captures 
the headlines. It also captures the imagination; it re- 
minds Americans of 1775, Peruvians of Simon Bolivar, 
and Argentines of San Martin. Political independence 
is still the symbol of equality and opportunity, No mat- 
ter how often the symbol should, logically, be lett 
tarnished by experience, it emerges with its old luste 
intact. 

The struggle of Tunisia and Morocco against France 
has become the point of the spear. Within the UN, 
the Moslem world and its Asian partners have taken 
up the fight on behalf of their North African brethren. 

No sooner were Habib Bourguiba, leader of the 
Neo-Destour (Freedom) Party, and Mohammed 
Chenik, the nationalist prime minister, put in jail in 
Tunisia last March than their coreligionists throughout 
the North African-Middle Eastern crescent burst into 
flame. Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of distant 
Pakistan, was one of those most deeply stirred, and 
his eloquent deputy at the UN, Prof. Ahmed S$ 
Bokhari, assumed tactical leadership. 

A year of persistent diplomacy came to its climax 
last month in the UN General Assembly when the 
whole story was spread on the record in boldface print. 


Pointing to an intolerant pasi 


South Africa’s Premier Daniel 
Malan—his, says the autho 

is the dead hand of 

colonial racism 
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ARAB-ASIAN ISSUES DOMINATING 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Political 
Tunisia 
Morocco 
Freedom for Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Social 


Segregation in South Africa 
Plight of Indian minority in South Africa 


Economic 
International Finance Corporation 


A means of linking governments and private investors as partners 
in profit-making ventures such as power plants factories, et 
for underdeveloped countries 


International Development Fund 


\ pool of funds from which underdeveloped countries could 
draw long-term loans or grants to finance nonprofit ventures 
such as roads, schools, and sanitation programs 


Technical Assistonce 


Programs to share know-how with underdeveloped areas by 
sending « perts on farming, government, transportation, etc, 
to supply advice 
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France spat and clawed her attackers like a cornered 
cat denying the UN had jurisdiction and denouncing 
“interference.” As this issue of UN Wortp went to 
press, the results were uncertain; but some of the by 
products were only too apparent 

American diplomac y had been put to one of its most 
severe tests. On the one hand, Washington had to 
give France enough support to keep Navo together 
and if possible, rescue the European army, periled in 
the French parliament. On the other hand, the United 
States could not risk alienating the entire “mourners 
bench” of the powers thus far neutral in the cold wat 
most of whom are members of the Arab-Asian bloc 

It will be many months, in all likelihood, before the 
dust will settle sufficiently for the world to be certain 
whether the cause of Tunisian and Morocean ind 
pendence has been advanced or retarded, whethe: 
nato and the British Commonwealth have com 
through cracked or unseathed, and whether or not 
American leadership in the UN has been seriously 
damaged 

On one thing evervone agrees: that the last has not 
been heard of the colonial issue. Tunisia and Morocco 
clearly are peaks of an “underwater volcano which IS 


slowly emerging as vok vnc ash accumulates About 


60 other colonies, protectorates, and dependent areas 


are also erupting below the waves, promising some 
day to break the surface. 

If this process is not to be accomplished by earth- 
quake and tidal wave, the colonial and anticolonial, 
the white and colored, the free and the slave must 
find common ground 

The one must recognize that colonialism is pra 
tically finished, that stubbornness and_ repression 
merely beget resentment and violence, and that the 
best solution is realistically to cut one’s losses 

The other must heed pleas for moderation and x 
straint, and recognize the legitimate rights of the 
master—indeed, he must even recognize that the 
master, in a new role, would be an invaluable friend. 

It will be far from easy to transform today’s revolu 
tion into tomorrow's evolution. In fact, it will require 

masterpiece of statesmanship 

The UN offers the machinery, and can, if skillfully 
used provide the atmosphere It can assure native 
nationalists that their case will be heard, and help 
achieve — steady visible progress—making — violent 
methods unnecessary 

If the UN is to do this. if it is going to re spond et 
fectively to what its Secretary-General calls one of 
civilization’s greatest challenges, then it must have 


equally great, and far-sighted, leadership 


The Seal of the United Nations catches the eyes—and hopes—of the delegates as they meet in the General Assembly. 
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[ EN before the Spanish conquest, Patzcuaro and 
4 its Jlake-and-mountain scenery—the Switzerland 


of Mexico—were famous. The name, in Tarascan 
means pleasure place, and the long-ago Tarascan kings 
knew it as a summer resort. The lake of 80 square 
miles, 6.700 feet above sea level, is ringed by a wall 
of volcanic peaks. Six main islands rise from the lake 
like the crests of drowned mountains, with little vil 
lages clinging to their sides. Janitzio, the largest and 
most picturesque, is a favorite subject for picture 
postcards showing the fishermen’s huge butterfly nets 
drying in the sun 

The inhabitants of these make their 
living from fishing. Their chief problem is the rapid 


island village . 


lowering of the lake level, especially since the forma 
tion of the new volcano, Paricutin, 60 miles away 


A different type of economy is found in the villages 


By BERNADINE BAILEY 


lving on the flat rim of plain between the mountains 
and the lake. Farming is the basis of their livelihood 
but here again water is the chief probl m—water for 
irrigation and water for drinking 

High in the mountains is a third kind of village 
where the people live either by farming or by forestry. 
Here, their economic life is threatened by forest fires 
and by primitive methods of tapping for resin which 
destroy the trees 

These three types of villages represent conditions 
similar to those faced by the majority of the world’s 
population. An efficient, inexpensive answer to their 
problems would thus be of vital interest to more than 
1,200 million people. That is why the Tarascan villages 
surrounding Patzcuaro have been chosen as the theater 
of an undertaking, the like of which has never before 


been attempted in the history of the world 
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This is no less than teaching half the world’s 
population—over a billion people—to read and 
write. The crucial, but staggering, job of eradicating 
illiteracy was taken up by uNesco at its sixth confer- 
ence in Paris (UNW, October, 1951). It was decided 
that illiteracy could not be attacked alone. Illiterate 
people must be given an incentive to learn, by showing 
them how knowledge can help them overcome thei: 
immediate problems of poverty, hunger and disease 

The idea of teaching the essential minimum of prac 
tical information needed by a human being in his own 
region and country was given the name “fundamental 
education.” 

Unesco wisely realized that the best way to find 
out how to do this immense job was to try it on a 
small scale. Let the pupils themselves tell the teachers 
Then let the teachers find 
the most direct way to answer them. It was decided to 


what they wanted to know 


set up a pilot center for the experimental teaching of 
fundamental education in Latin America 
With the help of the Organization of 
States, the Mexican Ministry of 
Mexican state of Michoacan, Patzcuaro was chosen as 
the site, and outfitted. Dr. Lucas Ortiz, the former 


director of Mexico’s rural education program, was put 


American 


Education and the 


in charge. A faculty of specialists in health, agriculture, 
audio-visual education, home economics, manual crafts 
and cooperatives was assembled from five Latin Amer 

ican countries. Finally, on May 9, 1951, Patzcuaro was 
ready to take the first step in a vast journey out of 
darkness. 

Twenty villages, with a total population of 10.,- 
000 were selected as “laboratories” where theories 
and programs would be put to the test of daily life. 
These chosen communities not only offer enough 
variety to present all the problems of fundamental 
education’ but they are in a “closed region’—that is 
the results of the work can be judged without having 
to make too many allowances for outside influence 
The experimental Center at Patzcuaro was designed 
to work out methods of helping these backward peo 
ples to understand their immediate problems, and to 
give them the skills to solve these problems through 
their own efforts 

It would be eas\ enough if vou could hand such 
people a few books and say, “Read these.” But thes 
people, like more than 70 million others in Latin 
America, can’t read. So the experiment was con- 
cerned with finding the most effective ways and 
means of teaching illiterates. 

Blazing a trail in any field is rough, uphill work 
and the Center at Patzcuaro was no exception. Ob 
viously, when the Center was first opened, the teachers 
couldn’t go right into the Indian homes and say, “Do 
this. Do that. It’s better for you.” They had first 
to win the interest and the confidence of the people 

Two or three staff members of the Center went to 
each village and spent several days in getting ac- 
quainted and, most important, in finding who was the 
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The Patzcuaro Center helps Mexicans 


time, Indians sit down with the 


Whole villages ut « 


leader in that community. It took time and patience 
for it wasn't always evident who the leader was. An 
ignorant and obscure person might have the great- 
est influence. 

In some villages, there was no real leader and on 
had to be developed. On Lapacanda, the most distant 
island of Lake Patzcuaro, the people were very sus 
picious and it was unusually difficult to find a leades 
Eventually they discovered him in the person of a 
in the Mexican 


turned to his native village and married 


former sergeant Army who had re 

Once the leader was found, the next step was to 
convince him that there is a better way of doing things 
a way that will mean less sickness, more income, easie1 
work, more pleasure, a more comfortable home. It is 
absolutely imperative that he be thoroughly sold 
on what the Center is trying to do: otherwise no 
progress can be made. But when he is convinced of 
the sincerity and helpfulness of the workers at the 
Center, then he persuades the rest of the village to 
cooperate 

Besides the normal distrust of strangers, there was 
the fast-spreading rumor that these newcomers were 
Communists. The Indians would have none of them 
Just by chance, one of the teachers remarked one day 
that she was a Catholic. The words were magic. When 
the Indians observed several teachers going to Mass 


SUSPIK ion ev porate d and eager interest took the place 


Center's 





i 


t 


lo help themselves lo more a nd better Food: Six Tarascans get their share of the new plenty at 


new tables built by the father at Center’s workshop. 





Clothing: The village sewing and knitting circle forms 


outdoors around Center teachers and theirmachines 





experts to find out what they need for a better life, and how to get it 


of distrust. The teachers were shyly invited to take 
part in the local fiestas. 

Business quickly followed pleasure. In the rhyvthmi 
cally named village of Cucuchuchu, there had always 
been many deaths each year from typhoid fever. When 
the typhoid season rolled around again this year, a 
few of the villagers recalled that teachers from the 
Center had mentioned something about bad water 
causing disease. When they went to the Center and 
asked what to do, they were told to build a new well. 

It was a cooperative project from the very first. One Shelter: » Teacher shows a family how to improve their 
man donated the land for the well, and all the rest home with local materials, new Center-taught skills. 
worked at the digging and installing the pump. Some 
times there would be fifty people working on the well 
at one time. So popular did the well immediately be 
come, that periodically it became exhausted, and the 
community had to put down more pipe to tap the 
lower levels of water. But when only four people 
died of typhoid, instead of the usual score or more, 





the project demonstrated, better than all the 
world’s textbooks could ever do, the vital relation- 
ship between pure water and the cause of disease. 

Second only to health, making a living is the most 
vital concern of these people, or for that matter, of 
any people. In the little village of Tocuaro, near Lake 
Patzcuaro, life was getting harder. As the level of 
the lake sank, the village’s only means of livelihood 


—the fish—were disappearing with the water. 





At the instigation of the wise old grandmother, on 
family decided to go into the poultry business. At the 
Center, they learned how to get credit from the bank 
and how to arrange for regular payments adjusted to 
the rate of production. The family then built a chicken 
house by themselves bought high-grade eggs and set 


the hens. It was nine months before this project was 
well under way, but it had profound significance sinc 
this family was a leader in Tocuaro. 

The people of Huecoria were not disturbed by th 
disappearing lake. For centuries, they had lived off th« 


worse than silly. New reading and visual materials 
had to be created especially for these new readers. 
In its own printshop and film laboratory, the Center 
creates posters, slides, movies, and filmstrips, as well 
as simple reading matter. ’ 

Focal point of the Center is La Erendira, a beautiful 
hilltop mansion donated by former President Lazaro 
Cardenas. The highest point in Patzcuaro is_ its 
glass sunroom where the Center’s artists carry on their 
work of illustrating textbooks. The huge dining room 
where presidential banquets were once held, is now a 


land. But the traditional crop 
grain, no longer brought in enough 
income. Some way had to be found 
for adding to it. Through the new 
Center, the villagers learned how 
to plant a community orchard of 
apricot, plum, apple and peach 
trees on land that was formerly use- 
less. The whole village was divided 
into four districts, and each district 
allotted so many days in which to 
do its stint. The Indians had to 
start literally from rock bottom 
and free the land of boulders be- 
fore they could plant new trees. 

Another nursery project was 
started in the village of Nocutzepo 
There, the Tarascans already 
wanted to plant fruit trees, but 


UNESCO IN ACTION 


In only one year of finding out 
itself what fundamental education is, 
the Patzcuaro Center has already 
given a new and healthy shape to 
the Indian life around it. Without 
UNESCO, thousands of Tarascans 
would still be ignorant of a startling 
number of the most elementary tech- 
niques of civilization. For the first 
time in their lives, they are now able 
to: prune and graft fruit trees scien- 
tifically, disinfect their own wheat 
seed, boil water for drinking, use a 
tractor, inoculate their animals 
against disease, dig a sanitary well, 
plant ornamental shrubs and trees 


library. The billiard room has been 
converted into a photographic lab- 
oratory and the garage is now a 
compact printshop. 

Not far from La Erendira lies the 
rest of the campus, once the site of 
a hotel, Posado de los Tres Reves. 
The tourist cabins of the hotel are 
now bungalows for faculty mem- 
bers and their families. The hotel's 
dining room does double duty as a 
classroom and also as a small thea- 
Mexican 
government has invested more 
than $100,000 in land and new 
buildings for the Center. 

At the Center, all students are 
already successful teachers in their 


tre. Altogether, the 


own countries. The first class of 48 


didn’t knew how—or where—to ob 
tain them. On the advice of the 
Center, the town leader first made 
up a list of what each villager 
wanted and had land for. Then he 
sent the list of 120 trees to the 
Michoacan State Nursery. The direc 
tor of the nursery was so impressed 
with the leader’s survey that he 
promised to send all the trees thate the land would 
support. Thus the Center showed the isolated Indians a 
way to opportunities for help which already existed 
in their own state. 

In the island village of Garacuaro, the people had 
known what they wanted for many years—electric 
power for their local hat industry. But they hadn’t been 
able to get it. The Center showed them that they 
would first have to build a highway from the island to 
the mainland. They sét*to work at once, everyor 
Soon they will have the long 


desired electricity and can turn out more hats with 


laboring without pay 


greater speed and less labo: 

The Tarascans are no longer afraid; they come to 
the Center, individually and in groups, asking for 
help with their problems. When they see how their 
lives can be improved by knowledge, they have an 
incentive to learn to read and write. 

For adults who have just learned to read, the story 
books that seem so wonderful to a seven-vear-old are 
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in landscape gardening, build a 
wharf, control damaging insects on 
their crops, store corn safely against 
pests and rot, plan and lay out a 
town park, organize cooperatives for Peru. Each of the nine countries 
economical buying and selling, and 


fellowship students, including 10 
women, comes from Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, and 


sent a team of teachers experienced 


—most important—read and write. in agriculture, health, arts and 


crafts, home economics or recrea 

tion. After 1S months at the Center, 
they will return to their own lands and organize similar 
training centers on local lines. These local centers 
will train teachers who will work in the field. 

The Patzcuaro Center might well be compared to a 
factory, producing human machine tools which can 
then be used to build similar factories of enlighten- 
ment. The 48 teachers whom the Center is.now train- 
ing cannot do much by themselves to reduce illiteracy 
and poverty. But as teachers of teachers, they can 
multiply their number over and over again in the next 
few years. Through this chain reaction of teaching. 
it is hoped that eventually the 70 million illiterates 
south of our border will all be reached. 

Once the pattern has been established in Latin 
America, five other training centers like the one at 
Patzcuaro will be set up in the Far East, the Middle 
East, India and Equatorial Africa. During the next 
12 years 4,000 more teachers will emerge from 
these centers and start spreading fundamental 
knowledge in their homelands. 





Meet the 


Pee years ago, this year’s president of the Gen- 
J eral Assembly, Lester B. Pearson, was appointed 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States. The Cana- 
dians decided to solemnize the event with a fullblown 
press conference, 

Pandemonium reigned shortly be 
fore the appointed hour. Everyone 
present was pressed into service 
moving equipment and arranging 
chairs. When all was about ready, 
the photographers asked where the 
new ambassador was. 

A Canadian official grinned and 
pointed to a boyish, athletic fellow 
lugging cable for the Klieg lights. 

“That's him,” he said. 

Democratic informality is a 
strong Pearson characteristic. De- 
spite the exalted position he has 
attained as Canada’s Foreign Min- 
ister—and his leadership of the 
Seventh General Assembly—Pear- 
son still refers to himself as a “shirt- 
sleeve diplomat,” is invariably 
adorned by bow tie and collegiate 
manner, and is known universally 
as “Mike.” 

These attributes, while they make _ 
him a copy-hungry newsman’s 
dream, do not explain the respect 
and admiration which politicians 
and diplomats bestow on him in 
five continents. Nor do they tell why “Mike” Pearson is 
regarded as Louis St. Laurent’s successor to the post 
of Canadian Prime Minister 

This 55-year-old history professor turned diplomat 
and politician has many an unorthodox idea up his 
sleeve. Late one night at Lake Suecess a Canadian 
proposal for easing the East-West tension had been 
beaten to death by the Russian delegate. As he glanced 
about him, Pearson knew that the tired, dispirited 
members of the cominittee had lost interest in’ his 
proposal, and that a vote on it then would mean defeat. 

Pearson whispered to his neighbor, the Brazilian 
delegate, and the latter smiled broadly. When the Rus 
sian harangue finally ended, Pearson jumped to his 
feet and announced that he was going to speak at least 
an hour. He was immediately interrupted by the Bra- 
zilian, who complained that he wouldn't listen to an- 
other word and moved that the meeting be adjourned. 
As the delegates left the hall Pearson grinned. He had 
maneuvered a postponement of the vote on his meas- 
ure to the next day, when he was sure it would pass. 


It did. 


LESTER PEARSON 


President, UN General Assembly 


President 


Pearson's diplomatic astuteness goes deeper than 


mere sense of timing or familiarity with the habits and 
propensities of his fellow delegates. He possesses an 
understanding of world affairs that would give sub 
stance to the oft abused adjective 

“intuitive.” It was this quality 

which enabled him to take the lead 

in important UN accomplishments, 

such as the Palestine partition plan 

which led to the’ birth of Israel. 

It has also made him a_ prime 

mover in the effort to bring East 

and West together in the world 

organization. Pearson registered a 

near miss in this respect as the lead 

ing member of the three-man 

Cease-Fire Committee which came 

close to ending the Korean War at 

the moment of Red China’s entry. 

Pearson has chalked up a better 

record in the task of keeping the 

democratic nations working to 

gether in harmony. Having contrib 

uted brilliantly to the creation of 

the North Atlantic Treaty Organi 

zation, Pearson is resolved to let no 

© Karsh of Ottawa ivision of interest keep it from be 
coming a full blooded community. 

In December 1950, when Britain 
and the US seemed ready to part 
ways over the conduct of the Ko 
rean war, Pearson boldly attacked 
the “tough” policy of the US toward China. “We hope 
that in Washington they appreciate having neighbors 
who are happy to tell them frankly and in the American 
idiom when thev are going off their rails in their inter 
national policies,” Pearson warned. 

Later, after the US softened its policy, a State De 
partment official admitted that he “would never have 
taken so much arm-twisting from anyone but Mike.” 

The very unorthodoxy of such behavior has made 
“\fike” Pearson a fresh and effective force in the UN 

Two years ago, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky remarked “I always listen with great atten 
tion to the Canadian delegate (Pearson) because he 
often says what others think but are afraid to say.” 

Pearson’s greatest attribute may be his equilibrium 
and sense of fair play. On one famous occasion he 
rescued the Byelorussian delegate seated next to him 
from probable disgrace by forcefully raising the Com- 
munist’s hand during a vote on a USSR proposal. Doz 
ing, the unfortunate man had awakened to see Pear- 
son’s hand raised in a “yes” vote and had immediately 
assumed it was a Western proposal he should ignore. 
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IKE most people, I never gave reindeer much 

4 thought, except at Christmastime. I regarded 
them vaguely as large, good-humored beasts who, once 
a year, got between the shafts of a high red sleigh and 
hauled Santa Claus south, so that he could distribute 
gifts to good little boys and girls. This was the rein- 
deer of the greeting cards, gift-wrapping paper and 
the children’s books. It was the only one I knew. 

Then I went up beyond the Arctic Circle to Finnish 
Lapland, where thousands of Lapps drive reindeer, 
milk reindeer, eat reindeer—where, in short, the animal 
is as much a part of everyday life as an automobile 
is in the United States. 

The deer I got to know best was a morose, mangy 
little thing about the size of a Shetland pony. Though 
he was full-grown, his ears came only a little higher 
than my hip, and I could have lifted him without much 
trouble. I could have bought him for $28. His coat 
was a frowsy brown-gray, he had a runny nose and 
possessed only one horn. 

To me a reindeer without its hatrack, or with only 
half of one, was like a tiger without stripes, and I 
was sure the poor fellow was deformed. Not at all. 
I was told casually that deer with one horn or even 
no horns were common, especially in late fall and win- 
ter. The bucks shed them each October after the 
mating season. They also break them off while fight- 
ing. And they are all born without them. 

Around Christmas, when traditionally the antlers 
should be in full bloom, you will find them lying 
about in the snow, and no one, except the children, 
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bothers to pick them up. In spring, they grow out 
again, with a velvety covering of skin and fur. But 
they itch. The reindeer scratch them against rocks 
and trees until the distinguished velvet topper is hang- 
ing in shreds and tatters. These wither and blow away 
and you get at last the familiar bony arrangement. 

As weapons of attack and defense the antlers do not 
compare in hurting power with the horns of a barn- 
yard bull. Men and dogs, however, have been injured 
and killed by them. Such cases are rare. An angry 
reindeer is. more likely to use his hooves. Even then 
the damage is not always serious. I know a man who 
was jigged on by an irritated deer for 15 minutes and 
got up with nothing worse than bruises. 

I have heard reports of sweet-tempered reindeer 
but I did not meet any. If a Lapp wants to milk a 
lady deer he has to lasso it, throw it to the ground, 
muzzle it with a rope, lug the beast to a fence or 
stump and tie it there. The milking is done standing 
up, one hand holding the container, one the udder. 
The most he will get is half a teacup. But the milk 
has about four times the butterfat of cow’s milk, and 
a few drops are enough to turn coffee white. The 
Lapps freeze it and drop it into coffee like sugar. 

The lasso used by the Lapps goes back to long before 
the discovery of America. A little shorter than the 
rope used by our cowpunchers, it has instead of a 
slip-knot, a small figure-eight made of reindeer bone. 
It is thrown with a side-arm motion, without prepara- 
tory swings, by a man afoot, never from horseback. 

Many of the herds consist of only seven to fifteen 
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The prancing, gaily-colored reindeer on your 
Christmas card is only a holiday front! 

Our investigator has found that Santa Claus’s 
steed is really a difficult creature—and a 


whole rough-and-tumble way of life. 


By GEORGE KENT 


animals, and papa, mama and the kids baby them 
as if they were pets. The deer are allowed to come into 
the house. The boys wrestle with them as children 
in other lands do with dogs. Most reindeer, however, 
start life half wild and stay that way. Strictly speaking, 
they are not herded, but followed. The Lapps who 
watch over them are a nomadic people, not because 
they have itching feet but because their deer have 
to keep moving to find forage. If their owners don’t 
go along they will lose their animals. In that sub- 
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Arctic society, deer are not only vitally important 
as food but as a symbol of wealth and position. 

Reindeer pull the Lapp version of a sleigh, which 
is called a pulka, but never with gusto. A wild horse 
can be persuaded between the shafts of a wagon 
in a month or two and accepts his fate with resigna 
tion. But it takes six months to train a reindeer, and to 
his dying day he will feel he has been unlucky. The 
pulka hasn’t much in common with the glossy double 
runner sleighs of the Christmas cards. It is more like 
a boat, six feet long, two feet wide and a foot high. 
It skims over the snow on a broad keel. 

My Lapp guide was loath to let me ride alone be 
cause he thought it would be too dangerous, but | 
did it anyway. There are no shafts, and the harness 
is merely a leather strap that goes between the legs 
and fastens to a wooden collar or rope noose about 
the neck. The bridle is only a halter. There is only 
one rein and you stop your steed by whistling and 
throwing the rein over to the left side of the deer. 

You get the ride of your life, a breath-taking expe- 
rience on a par with sliding down an Alp on a bob- 
sled, or any other sport where the chances of breaking 
your neck are excellent. It’s like riding at high speed 
in a car with no brakes, for you have almost no con- 
trol of the deer. The pulka is so low you are almost 
on the ground and your terrific pace—a reindeer 
can outrun the average horse—is exaggerated be- 
cause of the wobbling and rocking of the conveyance. 
The chopping hooves of the reindeer machine-gun 
you with pellets of snow and ice. Every few minutes 
the animal suddenly gets bored with the road, veers 
and attempts to plunge up a snowbank. When the 
reindeer does this the legend of Santa’s sleigh soaring 
over the rooftops suddenly seems reasonable. 

Laplanders run trains of reindeer sleds, nine or 
more in single file, each animal tied to the one ahead 
by the single rein. Over hard, smooth surfaces, one 


Lapp life is dne long rodeo in the snow. For food, clothes, a ride—the first step is the same: rope a reindeer out of the herd. 
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deer of its own, as we start a child’s savings account 
10 miles a day. They have been known to do as much 
is 100 miles. As pack animals they will tote about 90 
pounds. Lapp mothers often hang babies in theit 
stiff, sit-up cradles on a reindeer’s side, with a counter- 
balance of the child’s weight on the other side. The 
reindeer will take a saddle, but their backs are none 
too strong and won't support more than 150 pounds 

The nice thing about reindeer is that they take care 
of most of their own feeding problems. When un 
leashed, a deer will forage around and dig up food 
in what seems an absolutely barren snowy waste 
Their food, often called reindee! moss, is the lichen 
of the North, which in summer makes an ankle-deep 
rug of greenery. But they will eat wild mushrooms 
willow leaves, in fact almost any growing thing. Theit 
splayed hooves have a sharp edge which can cut 
through all but the hardest ice, and do it faster than 
a man with a steel shovel 

Cold doesn't bother this animal and it emphatically 
prefers the lee of a rock or a tree to a barn or any 
other man-made shelter. Its coat is waterproof. A 
jacket made of reindeer fur is a fair equivalent of a 
life buoy because the hair is hollow and filled with air. 
They can swim for a long time but will do so—ornery 
creatures—only when it is absolutely unavoidable. 
They have swum a distance of ten miles, and will ford 
rivers, bays and fjords under the compulsion of 
herders shouting and dogs nipping and barking at 
them. The sight of a herd of reindeer swimming 
a forest of antlers moving over the water—is hard to 
forget. 

By any standard, a reindeer is a tough and enduring 
animal. Some years ago 539 reindeer were shipped 
from Seandinavia to America in a furious storm, then 
sent by railroad to Seattle where they took ship for 
Alaska. In this 10.000-mile journey none got seasick 
and only one died 

In the vast stretch of country across the top ol thr 
world—Canada, Alaska, Greenland, Scandinavia and 
Siberia—the reindeer is the only animal of its type 
with the possible exception of the musk ox, which 
can thrive and multiply. It is therefore an economic 
asset of great value. It is food, clothing and transporta 
tion. Reindeer hair is used for mattresses. Tails ar 
used for shaving brushes. The skin makes parka 
mittens, trousers and ground-sheets for tents. Sinew 
thread is especially good for sewing canoes because 
it swells, making watertight seams. Knife handles 
and needles are also contributed by the animal. A 


reindeer has six stomachs and they are used by the 


Lapps for holding cheese and ether things. The fore 


head skin, where the hair divides in an exaggerated 
cowlick, produces a non-skid leather for soles, excel 
lent for walking on ice and snow. The loveliest rein 
deer fur comes from fawns less than three months 
old. The Lapps use this reddish skin to make coats 
for their children. They celebrate the arrival of an 
infant's first tooth by presenting the baby with a rein 
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deer of its own, as we start a child’s saving account 

Late in Se ptember the mating season gets under way 
when the bucks begin assembling harems of 30 to 
10 females. This is also the fighting season, and the 
air is alive with the crash of bodies and the castanet- 
crackle of horn and horn as the bucks battle to protect 
their wives. In that Arctic region, age does not dimin 
ish a bull reindeer’s capacity as a sire. As a matter of 
fact, the young ones wait nervously on the herd edges 
until the old fellows are worn to skin and bones. At 
this season, no one can sately stroll through a cluster 


of reindeer. There are instances of men being killed 


Across Lapland, reindecr wander where they will for hundred 


and of others being stranded for days on a high rock 
where they were obliged to take refuge. 

In May the females drop their fawns. The fuzzy 
red youngsters are on their feet in a day or two and 
by the end of a week can outrun a man. The Lapp 
method of identifying the deer is to notch the ears. 
rhese notches in the perked-up ears can be seen a 
long way off and a Lapp can recognize his animals 
in a mixed herd 250 yards away. The little bits of 
furry hide clipped from the ears are kept as luck 
charms, just as we keep rabbit’s feet. 


There are manv wavs of herding reindeer. In Swed 
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ish Lapland, for example, they are cared for like 
sheep with big black Spitz dogs guarding the edges 
of the herd. Elsewhere, owners seek a situation where 
nature provides a corral, such as an island or penin 
sula. Reindeer have a herd instinct. They rarely go 
it alone. So even where they are left loose they do 
not go far. If they follow a food trail, it is fairly simple 
for the owners speeding on skis, to catch them 

The male dominates the herd only in the mating 
season. At other times it is common to see a female 
shoulder a buck aside just as he has found an especial 


lv juicv tuft of lichen. Both » will give wav to 


ib ve 


een 


miles, following sparse Arctic forage. The Lapps follow the reindeer 


the fawn, which has a trick of walking under thi 
bellies of the old folks to get the first bite. If the old 
folks object. it pokes up with its small horns. A poke 
or two is sulficient to make them give way 

The great reindeer herders are the Lapps of Norway 
Sweden and Finland, whose herds total about 425,000 
There are about 25,000 in Alaska, 20,000 in Canada 
and a similar number in Greenland. A small experi 
mental herd was recently introduced into Scotland 

Lately there has been a freshening of interest in the 
animal owing to the mcreasing Strategic importance 


of the Arctic area. The Russians are concentrating on 
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their production and are said to have one million on 
collective farms where deer are used for food and 
transportation. Deer carry the mail and pull the local 
equivalent of buses in many parts of Siberia. For 
the army they carry messages and haul machine guns. 
I:vidence of the Soviet’s growing interest is the recent 
publication of an encyclopedia on reindeer breeding 
Much of it was cribbed, from our own Department of 
the Interior publications 

The American adventure with reindeer was un 
fortunate. It began in 1S9] when an American mission 
ary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, observed that Eskimos in 
Alaska were dvingw of starvation, while on the other 
side of the Bering Strait, 60 miles awav, thev were 
sleek, well-fed and happy. The answer was reindeer. 
Dr. Jackson asked Congress for money and was re 
fused. He raised $2000 privately, mostly in churches 
and a start was made with 187 head, imported from 
Sibera. These did so well that ¢ ‘ongress relented and 
about 1100 reindeer were brought to Alaska. Lapp 
herders were brought from Scandinavia to teach the 
Eskimos how to take care of the animals 

By 1935 the number had grown to 540,000. There 
were freezing plants and slaughterhouses, and reindee: 
meat was appearing on many American menus, The 
success of the experiment was due largely to the fact 
that the animals were privately owned and the owners 
interested in profit, were doing a fine job of herd 
management. Skilled management was essential be- 
cause the Eskimo is primarily a hunter; he lives from 
day to day, cannot plan ahead, and refuses to take 
care of a herd. By 1931, reindeer were big business. 
One combine of Lapps and Americans owned 50,000 
animals, Another firm — Lomen Reindeer Corporation 

built slaughterhouses, transport facilities, freezing 
plants. Then in 1937 the Government, persuaded by 
well-meaning but uninformed persons, appropriated 
$2,000,000. bought 84,000 Alaska reindeer from non 
native owners and turned them over to the Eskimos. 
The Eskimos slaughtered thousands and took no care 
of the remainder. Today there are only 25,000 left 
in the territory 

Canada made the same mistake. Attempts were 
made to establish the animals in Labrador, then in 
Baffinland. Both failed. In 1929 it was tried again, 
and on Christmas of that year a herd of 3000 reindeer 
in the care of four Lapps and six Eskimos set out 
for the Mackenzie delta. It was a 1200-mile journey 
and it was to have been ended in two years. It took 
more than five. Ninety percent of the original herd died 
en route, but 3000 animals arrived at their destination 
thanks to five fawnings on the journey 

Whether the reindeer will become a significant part 
of the American North is hard to say. He’s cussed 
enough to do it in spite of everything. But for all 
his defects, and even though he may not resemble the 
glorious steed of the Christmas cards, the reindeer 
is a pretty fine fellow. It would be nice to have him 


around all year 
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ieee fortunate enough to travel 


this winter will find this infor- 
mation about sun and snow helpful 
in making their plans. The armchair 
traveler may read it with vicarious 
pleasure in front of his fireplace or 
his radiator. 


Austria 
Snow Fun: Lech am Arlberg, Voral 
berg: Western Cup Race, Jan. 4 or 
25. Bischofshofen, Salzburg: Ski meet, 
Jan. 11, Kitzbuhel, Tyrol: Internation 
tl Hahnenkamm Race, Jan. 17, 18 
Innsbruck: Austrian Ski Champion 
ships, Feb. 11-15, Tschagguns: Youth 
Ski Championships, Feb. 21, 22. Kulm 


(near Mitt rdorf): Ski Flying Week, 


Feb. 27-March 3. St. Anton am Ar! 
berg: Kandahar Race, March 13-15 
Masked Marchers, Badgastein, Jan 
5, 6. Annual procession. 

Seasonal Balls: Vienna, Jan. 31; 
Feb. 2, 14. Annual “Gschnasfest”. 
Fair. Vienna, March 15-22. Regular 
international exhibition. 


Bermuda 
Fishing Contest, Jan. 1-March 31 


Prizes for bonefish and Bermuda chub. 
Horse Races, Shelly Bay Race Track. 


Invitational Tennis Tourney, Ber- 
muda Lawn Tennis Club, Jan. 8-15 


MR. 


More often than not, women pack suitcases for men about to 


travel. Mary Gordon, 


TWA’s travel advisor, suggests this plan for 


putting all essentials into one large man’s suitcase or two-suiter. 

Most extras and objects seldom used, or perhaps not needed until 
the traveler reaches his destination, should be packed first. That 
would include shoes, and business documents. 

For a long trip, lasting five or six weeks, a one-suitease wardrobe. 
might include: Four pairs of underwear, at least two of which should 
be nylon; five pairs of socks (two nylon); two pairs of regular shoes, 
plus one pair of walking sneakers with arch support; two medium- 
weight suits, one dark; one or two pairs of flannel or tweed slacks; 
one flannel or tweed sport. jacket; five shirts (two nylon); one 
gabardine and two lightweight sport shirts; six ties; 15 handker- 
chiefs; one medium weight waterproof topcoat or combination 
coat-raincoat; a pullover sleeveless sweater; two pairs of pajamas (one 


nylon ); 
toilet articles. 


one light-weight robe, silk or nylon; one pair of slippers; 
If electric razor will not work on both 110 and 220 


volts, take along a tansformer cord. 


Yacht Races, Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club, for Duke of Edinburgh Cup, 
Jan. 15, 22, 29; Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26: 
March 5, 12, 19, 26 

Rugby Week, March 29-April 5 


France 
Horse Races: At Auteuil Race 
Course, Paris: Prix d’Auteuil, March 
15; Prix du Président de la Républi- 
que, April 5. At Vincennes: Prix 
d’Amérique, Jan. 18; Prix de Paris 
Feb. 8 
Ski Meets: Megeve, ( oupe Emile Al 
lais, Jan. 31; Grand Prix de Provence, 
Feb. R ; Grand Prix de Chamonix, 
Feb. 21, 22. 
aa Gras, Nice, Feb. 5-19. World- 
famous carnival; Battle of Flowers. 


Germany 
Snow Sports, Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Jan. 22-Feb. 1. Main attraction 
to be 9th annual international two 
and four-seater bobsled title races. 


Hawaii 
Pineapple Bowl Game, Honolulu, 
Jan. 1 
Concerts, Honolulu, Jan. 6, 18, 20, 
30. Honolulu Symphony Orchestra. 
Chinese New Year, island-wide, 
Feb, 13-18 
Garden Tours, Honolulu, Feb.- 
April. Sponsored by Garden Club. 
Japanese Girls’ Day, March 3. Dis 
plays of dolls, special programs. 
Kuhio Day, March 26. Pageants. 


Italy 
Carnivaltime: Orvieto and Viareg 
gio, Feb. 17. Parade of mammoth 
floats at Viareg sio; outstanding party 
in Italy 
Ash Wednesday March, Rome 
Feb. 18. Parade of hooded figures. 
Fair, Cagliari, throughout March 
Fourth yearly display from Sardinia 


Latin America 
Festival, Chalma, Mexico, Jan. 1-7 
Christ of Chalma, credited with mirac 
ulous cures, honored. 

Epiphany: Cuzco, Peru and Popay- 
dn, Colombia, Jan. 6, Morality plays 
performed before local cathedrals 

Religious Festival, Esquipulas 








Guatemala, Jan. 15, Statue of famous 
“Black Christ” in rich procession, 
Saint’s Day, throughout Mexico, Jan 
17. Faithful honor St. Anthony, bring 
animals to churchyards to be blessed. 
Exhibition, La Paz, Bolivia, Jan. 24 
26. Fair near main square in honor 
of God of Prosperity. 

Feast of Purification, Copacabana, 
Bolivia, Feb. 2. Candlemas observed 
at shrine of Our Lady of Copacabana 
Fiesta, San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, 
Mexico, Feb. 1-2. Folk songs, dances; 
displays of handicrafts. 

Carnivals: Huejotzingo and Vera 
cruz, Mexico; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Feb, 12-17 
Parades, song contests, masking. Bois- 
terous farewell to the flesh. 
Religious Feast Day, Costa Rica, 
March 19. St. Joseph, patron saint of 
the country, honored at parties. 


Monaco 
Tennis Tournaments: competitions 
for juniors, Jan. 1-7; International 
matches for seniors Jan. 20-25: Feb 
15-20, 25-30. 
Auto Races, Jan. 20-27. 23rd annual 
Auto Rally of Monte Carlo. 
Opera Season, Feb. 1-April 7. Semi- 
weekly performances. 

Norway 
Concerts: Oslo Philharmonic sched 
uled to perform at home Jan. 15, 16, 
23, 29, 30; Feb. 6, 12, 13, 20. 26. 
27; March 5, 12, 13, 20 
Women’s Skating Meet, Lilleham 
mer, Feb. 14, 15. For world title. 
Ski Meets: Junior, Botne, Feb. 14 
15; Senior, Oslo, Feb. 15. 50-km. 
cross-country race feature. 18, 30-km 
cross-country races, Trondheim, Feb 
17, 19, 22. Holmenkollen Meet, at 
Norefjell, Feb. 21, 22: at Oslo, Feb 
24 26, 28, March F 


Switzerland 
Ski Meets: Grindelwald and Wengen 
Jan, 9-11; St. Moritz, Feb. 14, 15: 
Pontresina, Feb. 22; Davos, March 
5-8; Lenzerheids-Valbella, March 15; 
Arosa, March 28, 29. 
Curling: contests for 


> 
= <—* po: 
Kees CE 


International 


Cup, Engelberg, Jan. 19-22: Bernese 


Oberland  ¢ ‘hampiouship, Wengen, 


speed-skating title races, Jan. 24, 25; 
world figure-skating meet, Feb, 8-15. 
Both at Davos. 

Festivals: Lucerne, Feb. 12, 16, 17; 
Basel, Feb, 23, 25. 

Ice Hockey, Basel and Zurich, March 
5-15. World title matches. 


U.S.A. 

Football Bowl Games: Cotton 
Bowl, Dallas, Tex.: Sun Bowl, El 
Paso, Tex.: Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla.; 
Sugar Bowl, New Orleans, La.; 
Bowl, Pasadena, Calif. All on Jan. J. 
Rose Tournament, Pasadena, Calif., 
Jan. 1. 
Livestock Shows: Fort Worth, Tex., 
Jan. 16-18; Houston, Tex., Jan 28 
Feb. 8. 
Camellia Show, Charleston, S. C. 
Jan. 24, 25. 

Winter Carnival, St. Paul, Minn., 
Jan, 24-Feb. 1. 

Mardi Gras, New Orleans, La., Feb 
12-17. 

Date Festival, Indio, Calif., Feb. 
7-22. The country’s only date-grow 


Rose 


ing region celebrates. 


Meet, San Diego, Calif. 


Soaring 


Gla 


Feb, 21-22. Southern California win 
ter glider soaring championships. 
Gasparilla Carnival, Tampa, Fla., 
Feb, 9-14. Reenactment of oldtime 
invasion of pirates, 

Old Home Pilgrimage, Natchez, 
Miss., March 1-30. 


West Indies 
Horse Racing, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Jan. 1, 3, Queen’s Park, Savannah, 
Native Songs, Trinidad, Jan 3-Feb. 
15. Calypso songs. 
Epiphany Eve, Dominican Republic, 
Jan. 5. Parade in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Religious Feast, San Sebastian 
P.R., Jan. 20. Honors patron saint. 
St. Altagracia’s Day, Wiguey, Do 
minican Republic, Jan. 21. Pilgrimage. 
Carnivals, More famous pre-Lenten 
parties at Oranjestad, Aruba; Havana, 
Cuba; Panama; St. 
George ’s, Grenada; Castries, St. Lucia 
Kingstown, St. Vincent, and Trinidad 
between Feb. 12-17 
Independence Day, throughout Do 
Corona 


Panama City, 


minicar Republic, Feb. 27. 
tion, parade in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Yacht Meet, Antigua, March 3-7 
Different types of boat races; sports 
events, fair, boxing, dancing. 
Procession, Camaguey, Cuba, March 
29-April 3. Traditional Holy Week. 


Tips from Mary Gordon on how to pack a suitcase should take 
the travail out of travel for many women. Packing without a system: 
can ruin a trip, so here’s one system that works, 

If possible, put everything in a single Pullman case. Pack shoes 
their shoe bags on the bottom at one end, At the other end place ~ 
vubber-lined cosmetics bag. Next te it put extra hose and lingerie. 
In the center, place items not used regularly, such as extra handbag, 
blouses, gloves, making center level with shoes and cosmetic bag. 

Next, fold dresses on top of the flat surface. Women shorter than 
5°5” can place their clothes comfortably in a 26” bag, lengthwise, 
folding once. If taller than 5’6”, a 29” bag would be better. 

When packing suits or two-piece dresses, the jacket should be 
placed face down and across the length of the suitease, Lift sleeves 
at seam of the cuff and lay them across the back of the jacket. Fold 
the jacket at the waist, flipping the tail up over the back. 

Place traveling gown, pajamas with robe and slippers, extra cardi- 
gan, umbrella or raincoat last, A traveling iron may be taken, “just 


in case.” 





Travelers, Old and New 


F youn friends are internationalls 
| minded, here are a few unusually 
interesting books we are sure they 
would like to receive as Christmas 


gifts, 


No Secret Is Safe, by Mark Tennien 


Farrar, Straus & Young, N. Y., $3.50 


It could be that all of his life had 


| preparation for the ordeal 


cCcn a 
Mark Tennien was born in Vermont 
where strength of body and independ 
ence of thought are deeply ingrained 
and he had a good measure .of both 
He studied at Holy Cross, at Saint 
Michael's College, at Saint Mary's 
Seminary in Baltimore, and then hi 
Maryknoll, which trains 


Young 


entered 
priests for missionary. work 
Father Tennien, as phy sically rugged 
as the granite hills which cradled him 
was sent to China in 1928. His spirit 
ual strength and his brilliant intel 
lectual equipment never weakened o 
rusted during his two decades otf 
missionary work in South China, and 
in 1949, when the Communists i 
rived in his village, they found a calm 
but resolute priest quite pre pared to 
join the issue with them 

No Secret Is Safe is the story of 
what happened not only to the au 
thor but to China during the past 
three years. To say that his book is 
fascinating and informative would bx 
to do it a grave injustice. It is the 
only book I have ever read on the 
subject which answers every questio: 
about the China of today that we have 
been Mary 
knoll missionary brought more than 
his faith to the writing of this book; 
1¢ brought skill in the telling of a 


asking ourselves. The 


tale; he brought the clear eye, the 
keen ear and (believe it or not) the 
objectivity of the well-trained re 
porter He brought, wo, the gift of 
writing with restraint, with modesty, 
with compassion and with humor 

“I saw the end of the Nationalist 


regime under which IT had lived fo 


58 


venty-one years, and | experi 
Communism in 
Father 

these pages I shall try to describe th 


practice for 


years, Tennien writes lin 


things | saw with the Communist 


take-over, their methods and rule dun 
ing that time. | was committed to stay 
and see it through until I was forced 
out. That has always been mission 
policy during changing regimes 
This is what the author set out ¢ 
succeeded brilliantly Whi 


the Communists took over his chapel 


do: he 
and converted it into a Communist 
meeting place, they announced that 
they would never interfere with fre: 
belief, “but the Church in 
China must be self-supporting, sel! 


dom of 


governed, and self-propagated.” This 
spelled the end of the missionary 
dream in China. If the exclusion o 


{ 
foreign religious work was not spelled 
| 


out it was effectively promotes 


through harassment intimidation, 
jailing, bogus trials, and in many cases 
torture. Children were forbidden to 
attend the missions, adults were told 
that the priests were American agents 
preparing the way for imperialisti: 
aggression, The propaganda _patte: 
was a familiar one; the Communist 
cheer leaders first instilled fear into 
the people and then followed with 
the comforting panaceas which the 
new regime had prepared to alleviate 
their fears and give them a secuity 
they had never knawn. 

In the spy-denunciation-trial-liquid 
ition pattern that followed their vit 
tory, the Chinese Communists stopped 
short of nothing to achieve their ends 
The Reds ordered Chines 


Catholics to ask questions in tl 


even 
ne Con 
fessional that would incriminate the 
priest. Once w hen Father Tennien was 
asked by 
thought might be a plant, whether 
it was a sin to kill the Communist 
taking 


land, he answered with 


a parishioner, whom he 


land-reform men who were 
vay. their 


the theology that “one had the right 


to protect life o1 prope ity even if ti 
had to take the thiet’s life in doing 
so.” But another priest was immediate 
ly jailed when ne was asked by a 
Communist soldier, “Why is it that 
the Church, after all these years here, 
has only a few hundred followers, and 
Communism has the whole country 
side,” and replied, “Because you use 
guns, we do not.” 

Prison to Father Tennien meant dis 
ease, malnutrition, and the loss ot 
forty pounds. The authorities, feeling 
that a priest alive was less of a hazard 
than a priest martyred, removed him 
from prison (where he had shared a 
room with thirty-nine others) and in 
stalled him in his home with a dozen 
soldiers assigned to guard him day 
and night. It was then that Father 
lennien won perhaps the greatest vic 
tory it is within the spiritual province 
of a priest to win—many ot his old 
parishioners risked death to creep 
past the Red guards to visit him and 
to receive the forbidden sacraments 
from his hands. 

Father Tennien is obviously a man 
who would rather fail in a cause 
which he knows will eventually tri 
umph, than triumph in a cause which 
will ultimately fail. He ends his book 
with a fervent plea that the unhappy 
people of China be not forgotten, for 
through no fault of their own they 
were trapped and made captive by 
the forces of evi). The author has the 
same faith in democracy that he has 
in his God, and he struggles stubborn 
ly against the conviction that free 
China is lost to the world. But being 
i fine reporter, he indulges in no reck 
less or unwarranted optimism 

Father Tennien, never a man _ to 
feel sorry for himself, says thought 
fully that the authorities were rather 
foolish to finally let him go—they 
should have let him die convenient), 
Now he is free to bear witness against 
them, and a calm, convincing witness 


he is QUENTIN REYNOLDS 





Secret Tibet, by Fosco Maraini. \ iking 
Pre ss, New York, 306 pages, 60 pages 
of} photographs, $6.50 


On rare occasions a reviewer is pre 
sented with a book which is not just 
a volume of pages encased in cloth, 
containing varying bits of information 
but an experience in living. Such is 
the case with Fosco Maraini’s Secret 
Tibet 

Viking Press 


Lama from Kar-gyu monastery 


Mr. Maraini is not merely an ex 
himself. He 
is a scholar, a philosopher, an exquisit 
artist, who lives life to the fullest 
With him we 


the only 


ploret as he describe S 


travel to “perhaps 
civilization of another age 
survived intact into our own 
libet 


means traveling in time as 


to have 


time Visiting getting to 
know it 
well as space. It means for a_briet 
while living as a 
Dante or Boccaccio, Charles d’Orléans 


Meung; breathing the ai 


conte mporary oO} 


or Je an cle 


of another age, and learning by direct 


experience how our ancestors of 
twenty or twenty-five generations ago 
thought, lived, and loved.” 


Most of us know of 


nountable pe iks, of its government by 


libet’s insur 


i religious hierarchy, of the politic il 
problems with which it is beset both 
| Foseo Ma 


singular 


within and without. Fror 


raini we learn of fellow men 


lv like ourselves, of Jamas peasants 


and shepherds with daily problems 


solved by quick minds, aggravated by 
by need, ra 


emotions and egged on 
taken to a 
country of breathless natural beauty 


pacity or fervor. We are 


with mountains reaching into ozone 


laden air, and yet revolting to the 


Westerner because of its ineredihl 


} 
filth, superstition and WOVETES 


1 i 
Three things dominate the life of 


Libet—butter, bones and silence. But 
ter is produced in the most amazing 
amounts by the thin yaks who roam 
the Tibetan mountains. It is used for 
almost everything—food, gifts, hair 
oil, skin cream—and for the intricate, 
lovely (but rancid) ornaments which 
the Tibetans sculpture to  propitiate 
their gods. It is almost impossible 
inywhere in Tibet to escape the odor 
of this ubiquitous grease of all trades 

Bones, too, are used universally 
They serve as ceremonial horns, blown 
by the lamas during religious ser 
ices, as toys for the children, and 
as Ornaments in Tibetan households 

And then there is the silence of 
libet, which the author describes as 
a “four-dimensional space-silence con 
tinuum. There is the vellow, ochre 
silence of the rocks, the blue-green 
silence of the ice peaks, the silence 
of the valleys over which hawks wheel 
high in the sun, and there is the 
silence which purifies everything dries 
the butter pulverizes the bones and 


leaves in the mind an inexpressible 


Kum-bum—the great pagoda 


dreamy sweetness, as if one had at 
fatherland lost 
very beginning of history 


tained some ancient 
ince the 
We ineet all kinds of people. There 
Choki of Sikkim 


wautiful, strong and fragile as jade 


Princess Pema 


vho, with a caravan of five, made 
pilgrimage to Lhasa 
Pak-jan 


face betrayed a 


the perilous 
I} is the 


discontented 


lama whose 
' 
lined, 
bitter grudge of long-standing against 
life, and who turned servile upon 
receipt of a tip. 

We are introduced to 


art exquisite in design, color and execu 


works of 


tion, not only by the printed word 
but by photographs which are of au 


exceptional quality 


This is a world so alien to most of 
us that its customs and people almost 
scem those of another planet, yet the 
author makes their 
clear. He points out that “the Western 


existence very 


world is a world of explanation, while 
the Eastern world is that of implica 
tion. The West is centrifugal, living 
in an unstable, dynamic equilibrium; 
the East is centripetal drawing into 
itself.” 

lo the Tibetan the average West 
erner is the arch purveyor of fountain 
pens, pills and magic potions, the 
fixer of anything mechanical. It is 
curious that, as elsewhere in the East, 
the chief attraction of the West is 
not the best that the West has to 
offer. 
neither the art of Cellini and Rem 
Beethoven 


libetans are acquainted with 


brandt nor the music of 
and Bach. They know 
calendar pictures of half-naked, lurid 
texture of 


instead the 
blondes, and the sleazy 
cheap flowered rayons. 
There is, too, the matter of religion. 
libetans are Buddhists; in fact, they 
are manv varieties of Buddhists, rang 
ing from the most ascetic lamas to 
wives and large 
families and are not above a little 
Maraini’s brief resumé of 


those who have 
venal gain 
Buddhism in all 
both revealing and convincing. 
While this book is not intended to 
present a political picture, it brings 
home with tremendous force the dif 
ferences in Eastern and Western civil 
ization, and the depth of the abyss 
that must be spanned before we can 
have the 
necessa4»ry 


shrinking world 


Tibetan phases is 


mutual understanding so 


to peaceful living in a 


PEARL M. STEINHAUS 


Viking Press 


Princess Pema Choki Namgyal 
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Citizens of The World, by Stringfellou 
Barr (Preface by Justice William O 
Douglas). Doubleday, Doran ¢> Co. 285 
pp., $3.00. ' 


It is customary to dismiss unortho 
dox books of the type of Citizens of 
the World with faint praise, to say that 
here is a stimulating, arresting plea for 


increased American help to the un 
happy underdeveloped nations of the 
world, and let it go at that. Mr. Barr 
wants‘ the United Nations to create 
an international development fund to 
finance the economic improvement of 
backward countries, not as an invest 
ment but as a free gift. He refers to 
backward countries as “the World 
Slum,” and he says that “The World 
Slum is going to rescue itself, either 
the TVA way or the Communist way.” 
The proposed development fund has 
already been debated in the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council, and as this is written it is 
again being debated in the Economic 
Committee of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Barr is not at all impressed by the 
opposing arguments of United States 
spokesmen, who, as he correctly re 
ports, have insisted that “The United 
States would necessarily be the heavy 
iest contributor, that we need all ou 
resources to defend the free world 
from Russian aggression, and that 
until the Russian problem has been 
solved we must postpone such little 
matters as a TvA cf the world.” 

Well, a worldwide tva is not a 
little matter, whatever Mr. Barr may 
think, for it would involve the ex 
penditure of many billions of dollars 
and he should remember that Ameri 
can taxpayers, despite the dire peril 
of Soviet attack, are already 
bling about the cost off rearming ow 


grum 


selves and our partners in Western 
Europe. I agree that in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America the plight of hun 
dreds of millions of people is truly 
heart-rending. I agree that after the 
peak of our rearmament expenditure is 
passed the United States may have 
o undertake something like Mr. Bari 
suggests, though on a much smaller 
scale. But I am sufficiently realistic to 
believe that if we do carry out such 
a program, at such a heavy cost to 
ourselves, it should be primarily in our 
own interests; not because we con 
sider it our duty to build Pittsburghs 
around the world. 

Mr. Barr is a zealot and his zeal 
has led him to make a few errors in 
fact which do not seriously weaken his 
argument; he is also still a victim 
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of the world government heresy. Much 
the best part of his book is his attack 
on the current Acheson policy of arm 
ing the West Germans, Japanese and 
Franco Spaniards, and I am sorry I 
do not have space to reproduce his 
trenchant comments. 

THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


The Russian Menace to Europe, by 
Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 288 ps $3.75 


One of 


dentally most revealing 


the . grotesque—and__ inci 
paradoxes of 
our times is that “the fatherland of 
socialism” has elevated its grandfather, 
Karl Marx, to a godlike position and 
proclaimed his teachings as infallible 
dogma, while simultaneously censor- 
ing and banning some of his most 
important studies and writings. 

Among these are the articles, let 
ters, and dispatches the founders and 
sages of Marxism wrote about. the 
imperialism of the Czars, Russia’s 
Panslavism, the historic role of Poland 
and the duty of Europe to defend it 
self against the threat from the East 

Written one liundred years ago for 
the New York Herald, these articles 
have an astounding timeliness; re 
place the dates of those dispatches 
and the word “Czar” by “Stalin” and 
you will feel you are reading an ex 
cerpt from today’s newspapers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Stalin 
had to censor Marx and Engels in or- 
der to prove that he was following 
their teachings. 

Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. 
Hoselitz in presenting this collection 
of articles quote Marx: “The policy of 
Russia is changeless; its methods, its 
tactics, its maneuvers may change, but 
the polestar of its policy—world dom- 
ination—is a fixed star.” 

Engels wrote with prophetic in- 
sight: “The immediate objective of 
Panslavism is a setting-up under Rus 
sian domination of a Slavic empire 
from the Erzgebirge and the Car- 
pathians to the Black, Aegean and 
Adriatic Seas—to cut off one third of 
Germany and all of Hungary, to 
change Vienna and Budapest into 
Slavic cities.’ 

In 1890 Engels in an essay for a 
Russian journal stated: “With iron 
perseverance, eyes set fixedly on the 
goal, not shrinking from any breach 
of faith, any treason, any assassina- 
tion, any servility, distributing bribes 
lavishly, never overconfident follow- 
discouraged by 

bodies of mil 


ing victory, 
defeat, over the dead 


never 


lions of soldiers, it is this gang [the 
Russian diplomats]—as talented as it 
is without conscience—rather than all 
the Russian armies put together which 
has extended the Russian boundaries 
from the Dnieper and Dvina beyond 
ihe Vistula to the Pruth, the Danube 
and the Black Sea, from the Don and 
Volga beyond the Caucasus and to 
the source of the Oxus and Iaxartes 
Rivers; it is this gang which has made 
Russia great, powerful and feared, and 
has opened up for it the way to world 
domination.” 

Similar quotes can be found on 
practically every page of this fascinat 
The editors have done an 
excellent job in selection and supplied 


ing book 


very valuable comments and notes. 
LEO LANIA 


Literary Intelligence 


West Germany A huge three-ton 
truck carrying some 4,000 volumes 
plus magazines, brochures, a sound 
projector and record player is now 
serving as a bookmobile for the Stutt 
gart America House. 

According to the director of Ameri 
ca House, Dr. George D. Henry, the 
bookmobile visits five towns—Metz 
ingen, Auingen, Neuenberg, Geis- 
lingen and Horb. Plans are under way 
to enlarge this service to about 10 
towns which will be visited fortnightly. 

The books are chiefly in the German 
language and cover such subjects as 
government, law, science, arts, fiction, 
biography and poetry. 

Books may be borrowed without 
charge, and readers may order books 
from America House by referring to a 
catalogue carried by the bookmobile. 

Cultural, 
mentary films may be shown on the 


educational and docu- 


sound projector at the request of 
local organizations or groups. In addi- 
tion to this the bookmobile carries a 
modern 


collection of classical and 


records with which to give concerts. 


US The reader of “God’s Own Man” 
(page 29) will be interested in this 
selected bibliography of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s books: Memories of 
Childhood and Youth, Out of My Life 
and Thought, The Quest of the His 
torical Jesus, Civilization and Ethics 
The Decay and Restoration of Civili 
zation, and Johann Sebastian Bach (a 
two volume biography.) For those who 
seek to know more about Dr. Schweit 
zer himself we recommend George 
Seaver’s book, Albert Schweitzer: The 
Vian and His Mind 











LETTER FROM TOKYO 
(Continued from page 28) 


quickly introduced to the earthy 
pleasantries of the newspaper gentry 
here in Japan, who find nothing wrong 
in digging into the most intimate mat 
ters of one’s private life. 

Che Imperial Family itself is still 
shielded from some of the rougher 
realities. A fence more than 100 
yards long has just been built along 
a street near Shinjuku station in Tokyo 
to conceal a collection of noisy “rest 


the 


hotels,” cafes and tea houses from 
sight of Crown Prince Akihito as he 


goes to school. 


N Nara, famed city of ancient 
| culture, where American military 
forces have established a_ rest cen 
ter for soldiers on leave from Korea, 
citizens are complaining vociferously 
of the pimps and prostitutes who have 
swarmed there. Mrs. Shizue Hama- 
da, member of the Nara Women’s 
Association, reported, “IT hear that the 
children in Nara play pan pans (post 
war prostitutes) because they have 
every opportunity to see abominable 
scenes everywhere in the city.” For 
Katsuo Okazaki has 
stated that “both the American forces 


eign Minister 


and the Japanese people should be 
equally blamed.” 

On the same score, British authori- 
ties in Kure, near Hiroshima, have 
received complaints that some 3,000 
street girls “exclusively” for British 
Commonwealth Forces are in the city, 
and that making this a rest center for 
British troops resulted in an increase 
of crimes. 

On the brighter side, the Harlem 
Globetrotters out of Chicago arrived 
in Japan in mid-September and caught 
the enthusiasm of the Japanese with 
their wondrous basketball wizardry 
and showmanship. With their travel- 
ing opponents, the New York Celtics, 
the Trotters performed before crowds 
of 20,000 to 40,000 nightly and in 
every case they put on a show that 
Japan won't forget for a long, long 
time. The fans loved them, and they 
lived up to the State Department's 
description of the team as one of 
“America’s best ambassadors of good 


will.” 


Y oME Japanese war brides are con- 
KJ fused about their status in regard 
to Australia. A report from Kure had 
said Australian Army authorities were 


reviewing applications for the ap 


proval of 100 weddings between Aus- 
tralian soldiers and Japanese women, 
some of whom have been living to- 


gether for. years and already have 


children. (Some 30 couples had al 
ready registered marriages at the end 
of September.) However, on the same 
day the radio reported that Australian 
Defense Minister Josiah Francis ad 
vised Australian servicemen in Japan 
not to marry Japanese girls. Since 
Australia did not admit such mar- 
riages, the girls who married the 
servicemen would not be allowed to 
enter Australia. Who's right? 

Police have become suspicious of 
Matsuzo Yamada, 53-year-old bank 
messenger of the Shizuoka Bank. He 
claimed he was chloroformed on an 
uncrowded train and robbed of 4,400,- 
000 yen during the early part of 
October. In checking, they now find 
that he is hard-pressed to support his 
family of five children, but more im 
portant, that he had reported him 
self as dead on the census register 


dated last April. 


gee 


tinue to do a rushing business 


(pachinko) joints con- 
and’ people of all ages patronize them. 
A 70-year-old woman even died in a 
pacninko joint in Shinagawa Ward, 
rokyo, cursing the game. Because she 
had had no luck, she lost her temper 
and succumbed shortly after to a 
cerebral hemorrhage. According to 
the owner of the shop, she had been 
a regular patron and had spent two 
hours at a machine trying to win just 
before her death. 

The age-old tradition of | selling 
children into virtual slavery and pros 
titution continues unabated, Although 
the occupation tried to stamp out the 
practice, since the first publicly re 
ported postwar case in 1949 each year 
has seen an increase in the number. 
Last year, throughout Japan more 
than 4,000 girls, mainly from impov 
erished rural and farm families, were 
sold into prostitution by their parents 

some for as little as 1,000 yen 

$2.80). The Civil Liberties Bureau 
of the Justice Ministry and the Wel 
fare Bureau of the Labor Ministry, 
who are working vigorously to combat 
the slave traffic, report this year may 
see an even greater number of sales. 

Japanese moral teaching based on 
Confucian ethics of filial piety makes 
the government’s work difficult. The 
virls feel obligated to help their par 
ents, even if this is the way it must 


be done, and some have resented ef 
forts to help them escape from thei 
bondage. However, the Sumo wres 
tling season this fall was noted for a 
change in centuries-old tradition. The 
four posts, emblematic of the Sumo 
wrestling ring, finally gave way to 
spectator demand for a clear view. 

30-year-old Miss 


a veteran of six years as a 


This is how 
Futaba, 
Ginza (Tokyo’s Broadway) night club 
hostess sizes up foreign males who 
come to her hot-spot, the Ginbasha 
to kick up their heels, ete.: “We don’t 
care if the customers are tall, small, 
fat, or thin; we just want them to be 
gentle. Does he have a good heart? 
Does he have good manners? That’s 
what counts.” As for the various na- 
gentlemen 


tionals: “Europeans are 


but no fun, too good mannered. 
Americans are very gay; we like 
them, but sometimes they are too 
naughty. Americans pay best of all 
the foreigners but seem girl crazy. 
Europeans come three or four times 
before asking for an all night date. 
They have more patience. Japanese 
drinkers are the worst customers of 


il ” 
alk. 


fam Powers models who flew here 


for a series of fashion shows this 


fall were introduced to Japan by a 
parade down Tokyo's Ginza. The 
seven girls, as well as the clothes they 
modeled, made quite an appeal to the 
Japanese. 

Another 
Ginza was a procession of 60 black 


unfamiliar sight on the 


robed Buddhist nuns wearing sedge 
hats and asking for donations for the 
Second World Buddhist Conference 
The 150 official delegates from 25 
nations, including the United States, 
and 200 observers from Southeast 
Asian countries assembled in Toyko’s 
sukiji Hongwanji Temple. The busi 
ness world took cognizance of the 
conference since many businessmen 
from various countries were official 
delegates. The Sangyo Keizai ex 
pressed hope that “the conference 
would promote industrial and econom 
ic cooperation between Japan and 
foreign nations 

Phe samurai are still trying to hold 
ig limelight. On the 


heels of the nuns and the Powers 


on to the shiftir 
models, 30 descendants of the sam 
urai also paraded through Tokyo on 
horseback, each one burdened under 


30 pounds of ancient armor. 
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The Economic State of the World 


pe of US foreign policy 
agree that America must quad 
ruple its capital exports. They agree 
too that US industrial corporations will 
be the natural agents of this foreign 
investment. 

They pay little attention, however 
to the financial ability of American 
business to pour money abroad on such 
a vast scale. 

Perhaps their failure springs from 
the apparent ease with which business 
is now sinking gigantic sums into new 
$14.3 billion 


will be so spent in the second half of 


plant and equipment. 


1952, according to government esti 
mates, bringing the total for the veat 
to a breath-taking $27.5 billion. In 
1942, the total was only $6.1 billion 

The uncomfortable truth is that 
business is accomplishing these won 
ders only by going into debt at 
truly staggering rate (see chart op 
posite page). With profits after taxes 
much lower than the level of the 
immediate postwar years, and with 
a burdensome excess-profits tax, there 
is too little left for business to plow 
back 

Today that debt is 


But business cannot continue indet 


ho problem 


initely mortgaging its present and fu 
ture. And certainly its ability to in 
vest abroad will be crippled so long 
as it must finance itself by borrowing 

Business does not go into debt 
when it takes in more owners — shar 
owners fo mecrease its capital rm 
sources, Selling shares in business i 
a sound, healthy, and typic ally Ameri 
can method of raising capital Wi 
have a mass produc tion economy By 
the same token, our productive in 
vestments, both here and abroad, must 
tap the mass savings of our people 
and establish widespread ownership 
of business 

Obviously, this is not happening 
Although the number of Americans 
having part ownership in US cor 
porations has risen since the war t 
6,500,000 


(according to a recent 


] 


Trends and Currents 


in Business and Finance 


Brookings Institution study), this is 
dramatically out of line with the vast 
investment by business in the post 
war years and with the great mass 
of liquid savings now in the hands 
of the American public 

These facts are conclusive. If Ameri 
can industry is to invest abroad to 
any significant extent, hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens must 
buy part ownership in domestic US 
corporations which engage, or would 


like to engage, in foreign operations 


AST year the English scientist and 
4 author 
that the main preoccupation of the 
Western world during the last 100 
vears has been building the industrial 
then asked 


“Isn't that now -going to turn into 


Julian Huxley, remarked 


side of our society He 


building a world humanist society 
based on industry, which is a different 
thing?” 

Huxley made this observation du 
ing a gathering of industrialists, labor 
leaders, and social scientists at Corn 
ing, N. Y. Labeled the Corning Con 


ference, 


its purpose was to weigh the 
human values fostered—or neglected 
in industrial societies. It was, in fact 
the first great step toward building “a 
world humanist society based on in 
dustry.” 

The deliberations and achievements 
of this historic conference are now 
wailable in Creating an Industrial 
Civilization published by Harper & 
Bros. For all who are interested in the 
spiritual and human aspects of tech 
nology, for those who wish to discove: 
whether the industrial man of -tomon 
row will be a more complete and 
happier individual, this book provides 
fascinating reading. 

Important as these ideas and ad 
vanees are, the very fact of the con 
ference itself is illuminating. Private 
ly sponsored by the Corning Glass 
Works anc thee 


Learned Societies, it effectively ck 


American Council of 


molished the mvth of America’s ex 


clusive dedication to “materialism.” 

The conference is a living example 
of our faith and concern for the in 
dividual and our profound belief in 
the value of personality. It reveals 
how self CONSCIOUS We have become 
concerning our culture, how aware 
of our ability and duty to shape ou 
human institutions 

Vrom 1929 to 1951, the American 
| people and government have in- 
creased their indebtedness 172 per 
cent in a foredoomed effort to have 
their cake and eat it 

Individuals and corporations must 
share part of the blame. In fact, the 
increase in national debt since 1945 
is wholly their responsibility. Govern 
ment debt in these vears has de 
creased slightly. 

Yet our stupendous national debt of 
over $500 billion has largely resulted 
from government deficit spending over 
the last several decades. Moreover, 
government indebtedness represents 
the greater danger, since Washington 
is free of the normal restraints that 
keep individuals and business corpora- 
tions from going too far into the red. 
Who really believes that the statutory 
limit of $300 billion on government 
debt has any meaning? 

For these reasons it is important 
that the political theories and political 
psychology which promote govern 
ment de ficit spending receive far more 
ittention and study than they have in 
the past 

For one thing, government officials 
experience a politic al enticement. to 
tax the future, rather than the present 
in a pay-as-you-go program. This may 
or may not win votes: it would cer 
tainly lose them if the public knew 
the truth. 

The burdens of government. ex- 
penditure are inevitably felt by the 
public, either through increased taxa 
tion or, through inflation and a loss of 
purchasing power. There is no such 


thing as living on future income 





Beaten on this score, supporters of 
deficit financing fall back on the theory 
that government debt is necessary ti 
an expanding economy such as ours 


Without 


mand for goods, so runs the theory 


continually increasing de 


our economy would stop growing, bi 
come moribund, and die 
This may be true. But the second 


half of the 


demand for 


theory, that an increasing 
deficit 


most emphatically is not 


goods requires 
financing 
Deficit financing increases purchasing 
power only during depressions; in 
normal times it produces nothing but 
inflation. 

Behind this false theory, moreover, 
there often lies an unrecognized, al 
most Marxist conviction. It is that the 
contains an in 


American economy 


herent contradiction whereby pu 
chasing power cannot equal produc 
tive power without government aid in 
the form of deficit financing. In short 


7 3 


to the H 


public in the form of 


higher wages and lower prices to 
nateh the steady increase in goods 
pouring off American assembly lines. 

Today, that necessary purchasing 
power is coming from its proper source 
American industry. Lead by proph- 
ets such as Henry Ford with his high 
wages and inexpensive car, and Ed 
vard A. Filene with his bargain base 
ment, US business has discovered and 
icted upon the fact that you can’t do 
business with a poorhouse 

Helping businessmen to see the light 
have been the labor unions, of course. 
With 
unending demands for higher wages, 
they have made sure that purchasing 


their increasing strength and 


power will never again drop below 
productive power. 

As a result of this metamorphosis 
in the American economy, government 
deficit financing is anything but neces 


sary to economic stability and pros 





AMERICA IN THE RED 
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Combined Public & Private Debt 


Private (Business & Individual) Debt 





it is the belief that the US economy 
is not sui generis. 

Twenty-five years ago or more, this 
theory might have held some truth. 
The recurrent booms and busts that 
have dotted our past—and the past of 
other capitalist countries—undoubtedly 
did spring from overproduction. The 
knowledge that increasing productive 
power must be matched by increasing 
purchasing power—higher wages, low 
distribution—has 


er prices, broader 


only gradually permeated our eco 
nomic thinking. 

During this period of immaturity in 
our economic mentality, government 
deficit spending was extremely bene- 
ficial. What it did was create dollars 
and put them in the hands of the 
dollars that 


public should have ac 


perity, Those who continue to advo 


| 
cate it for this purpose are in reality 
"sponsoring an inflationary device that 
can spell nothing but danger to our 
economic life. 


| Vor THE past seven years the indus- 


trial nations of the West have been 
embarked on a broad and many-sided 
program to lift underdeveloped coun 
tries to their feet 

How is it progressing? 

We have no comprehensive world- 
vide picture of the scale of accom- 
plishment in this effort. But there are 
sufficient scattered facts to show some 
of the results of the investments made, 
of the loans and the grants that have 
been extended, of the serviees of tech 


been made 


nical experts that have 


efforts of the 


less-developed peoples themselves 


ivailable, and of the 


Last month these facts were put 
before the United Nations by the 
American representative in an attempt 
to revive faith in the progress being 
made. He did not, he said, want the 
delegates to think that economic im 
provement of backward nations is « 
“dream.” 

What are the facts? One inspiring 
ichievement has been the increase in 
the gross product per capita, for all 
of Latin America, in the five-year 
period 1946-1950. In these years it in 
creased at the rate of 3.5 percent an 
nually, compared with the annual 
growth of 1.4 percent in the preceding 
five-year period. 

Again, electricity production has 
more than tripled in the less-developed 
countries between 1929 and 1950, an 
total 
production of the thirty-six plants of 


increase six times the power 
the tTva in 1951 

Specific examples are even more 
vratifying. tndia’s electricity produc 
tion totaled 345 million kilowatt hours 
per month in 1947, 425 million in 
1950, 514 in May of 1952. In Mexico, 
the monthly figure rose from 207 mi! 
lion in 1937 to 369 million in 1950 
and to 450 million in May of this year. 

The same story of progress is re 
flected in the statistics of cement pro 
duction. Brazil, for example, produced 
about 48,000 tons of cement a month 
in 1937, 92,000 tons a month in 1948, 
ind over 130,000 in December, 1951. 

Similar trends can be cited for iron 
ind steel. In 1946 the average monthly 
production of crude steel in ( hile was 
less than 2,000 metric tons, Production 
in May 1952 was over 20,000 tons. A 
program of expansion begun in 1951 
is designed to increase this capacity 
to 280,000 tons annually 

In Mexico, monthly crude steel pro 
duction rose from 22,000 metric tons 
in 1948 to over 64,000 tons in January, 
1952. In 1937, India produced 78,000 
steel a month, In 1948 her 
106,000 


if this vear ex 


tons of 


monthly output was tons. 
Production in January 
ceeded 140,000. tons 

These figures, admittedly, are but 
indications of the general advance now 
being made. But they reveal a dramatic 
story of rivers being harnessed, of new 
farms and industrial areas being cre 
ated where only wilderness was be 
fore, of highways and roads being 
pushed through swamp and mountain 
They are figures which should elec 


trify the imagination of free peoples 





Editorial 


The Good American 


i bw elections are over. Now perhaps we may engage 


in activities which call forth some of the better qual 
ities inherent in man. 

It was Winston Churchill who once said that Democ 
racy was ponderous, loud, inefficient and unattractive, 
but that it had one virtue: it was the best system devised 
by man. 

No lengthy arguments are needed to demonstrate that 
the voting booth is superior to the concentration camp 
or that extensive discussion of basic issues is safer for 
a nation than following the intuition of a half-crazed 
leader. 

When all this is said, however, it is still imperative 
to remember that we have infinitely more precious and 
trustworthy expressions of the real values of our civilization 
than political habits and institutions. They are called, 
among others, science, religion, commerce, art. 

Imagine the fate of a scientist who handled truth as 
carelessly as so many political candidates have during the 
past months, Is it not evident that before long he would 
lose both his job and his reputation? 

Or think of a priest who divorced his personal actions 
from the tenets of justice and morality he preached with 
sacred fire. How fast his church would become an empty 
house, how fast he would be removed from his pulpit 
by his aroused parishioners and superiors! 

What would happen to a businessman who tried to 
sell his product, not on its real merits, but by appealing 
to the pent-up emotions, superstitions, and prejudices of 
his customers? And how would a writer fare who could 
only convey his thoughts in outdated clichés and meaning 
less catch phrrses? Failure would be lying in wait for 
them both; failure, bankruptcy, humiliation — all richly 
deserved. 

But politicians don't seem to be subject to the same 
rules. They may be able to thrive on untruth, immorality 
bombast, and illiteracy even in civilized societies. Is it 
because politics is a question of power and power touches 
raw and uncivilized chords in every man, his very in 
stinct for survival? And because this instinct makes a man 
willing to confer his share of power on those who are on 
his side regardless of other qualifications, ethical or in 
tellectual? 

However this may be, somehow political assemblies 
fail to generate that atmosphere of elevation and dedica- 


tion which in many a church, a laboratory, or an academy 
inspires man to rise above himself. Prec isely for this reason 
no society can make a greater mistake than to make political 
ideology the very center of its existence. Wherever this 
has been attempted, as in the totalitarian nations, religion, 
science, the arts have hopelessly degenerated. But, we, 
the democracies, are less far from this same folly than 
we would like to believe. Are not too many of us trying 
to apply some gross political common measure to all 
human achievement? 

Take the time-honored expressions—a real American 
a true American, a good American. It used to be that 
these expressions denoted an entire man. We supposed 
that he was a man of his word endowed with common 
sense, courage and high moral principles. Today the 
good American is a captive. He is simply a man who votes 
the same way I do, who shares my political prejudices. 

He is a thin fellow indeed—today’s good American. It 
is time to fatten him up on some spiritual and intellectual 
food which we seem to have thrown overboard in the 
hustle and bustle of elections and struggles for power. 

A good American (and for that matter a good English 
man or Brazilian or Swiss) cannot be less than his fore 
bears in the history of the Western world meant him to be: 
a man who searches for truth guided by reason and a 
higher moral purpose. This is the sense of our entire 
Greco-Christian heritage and whoever does not do his 
best to think clearly and feel charitably betravs himself 
and us. 

The elections are over. Let us dedicate the next fom 
vears to rediscovering the real good American—the man 
who knows more than how to push the “right” lever of 
the voting machine, the man who, in addition to political 
convictions has also brain, soul and moral integrity. 

How can this be done? Simply enough. Let us not 
apply the criteria of politics to all phases of our civiliza 
tion but do the reverse. Let us begin to apply the highest 


values of our civilization to our political life. 


: Ubi Hy, 


Epiror 





ven a Boy can fight Communism with Truth 


Kids on Radio Free Europe Send Hope To Pals Behind Iron Curtain 


Twelve-year-old Karei Paces, a young 
Czech found in a German refugee camp, 
is broadcasting over Radio Free Europe 
to his Czech friends behind the Iron 


Curtain. 


He is telling them familiar children’s 
stories in their native tongue 
now denied them by their Communist 
masters. These stories have a very real 
meaning to Karel’s friends, a meaning 
ingrained in the folklore of their country. 


stories 


Karel Paces is giving his friends, the 
boys and girls of his beloved Czecho- 
slovakia, the truth of their own country 
and the free world. It is this truth which 


every American must support now so 


Contributed in the public interest 


b 


that it can be used to fight the deceit, 
darkness and despair which Communist 
tyranny is spreading through the satellite 
countries of Europe. 


Day and night, Radio Free Europe is 
exposing Communist and propa- 
ganda, and sustaining the hope of op- 
pressed millions that some day they will 
live in a better world. 


At least $4,000,000 is needed this year 
to support and expand the operations of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia. 
In addition, the Crusade for Freedom is 
seeking the signatures of Americans, on 
Freedom-Grams. These will be your per- 
sonal pledges of hope for a free world. 


lies 


This Crusade cannot succeed without 
your help. Your contribution is needed 
now to help support Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Free Asia... to help tight red 
lies with truth and to win the cold war 

Support this truth campaign now and 
help bring to millions the promise of 


future freedom, 
(FA ) 
dkcae’ 


Help Truth Fight Communism 
Give To Crusade For Freedom 


Send your contribution to 
Crusade for Freedom, 
c/o your local Postmaster 
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Ist Lieutenant 


| Lloyd LL. Burke 


U.S. Army 


Medal of | lonor 


e 


mm 

iu RED KOREAN strongpoint had stalled our attack; 
Lieutenant Burke saw that a breakthrough must be made. 
Rallying 35 men, he crept close to the enemy bunkers. He 


laid down a grenade barrage. Then he ran forward to an 


exposed knoll and opened a one-man pitched battle. He 
turned a light machine gun into the Red position. He 
caught live enemy grenades in mid-air and threw them 
back. Once he killed three men with his pistol. Before 
sunset Lieutenant Burke and 35 men had defeated 300. 
The lieutenant says: 


“Every day, men who fought in Korea are coming home. 
They’re finding jobs—partly because they and you and I 
own nearly 50 billion dollars’ worth of Defense Bonds. 
For Bond savings— which protect our own families—are 
also building a great backlog of national prosperity. Rea- 


son enough for investing in Bonds—don't you agree?” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought after 
May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded semiannually! In- 
terest now starts after 6 months and is higher in the early years. 
2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning after matu- 
rity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start investing in 


better-paying Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 





